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| hen HALL, COVENT GARDEN.— 

LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF ALFRED MELLON’S 

CONCERTS—Band and Chorus of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Miss Parepa, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper every evening. 
RIFLE VOLUNTEER NIGHT—MONDAY. 


On Monday, August 27, the Concert will be under 
the distinguished patronage of the Officers and Mem- 
bers of several of the Metropolitan Rifle Volunteer Corps. 

The Programme will include a new Volunteer song, “ Let 
every man join heart and soul,” composed for this occasion 
by Alfred Mellon, and sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 38th 
Middlesex (Artists’ Corps) V.R.C., New Rifle Galop, &c., 
&e. Conductor, Alfred Mellon, 38th Middlesex (Artists’ 
Corps) V-R.C. 

Promenade, Is. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. @d.: Stalls, 5s. ; Boxes, 
to hold four persons, £1 ils. 6d. Commence at Eight. No 
charge for booking places. 


ONDON. — MAIDA HILL WEST. — 
Finishing School, .conducted by a French and an 
English lady—a native German also residing; also in the 
above Establish ac is required for a Clergy- 
man’s daughter of the age of Eight.—i, Howley Place 
Villas, Maida Hill West. 











ITERARY CURIOSITIES and ENTIRE 

LIBRARIES bought for Cash, paid on delivery, with- 

out expense or deduction of any kind, by THOMAS 
KERSLAKE, Bristol. 

He has now entered upon extensive Warehouse-room, 
capable of receiving the largest Private Libraries. 

Among the recent purchases, which will come forward in 
his future Catalogues, are the valuable PATRISTICAL 
LIBRARY of the late Rev. H. J. LLOYD, of Abbots Leigh, 
Somerset ; the remains of the venerable Library of Hengwrt, 





LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1860. 


Price 4d., Stamped 5d. 








containing Reliques of the Vanner Abbey and of Gabriel 


Harvey's Library, &c. 
Established July 12, 1828 





CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe it. 
Money Orders to Jonn Bexyett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 

the only Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as 

some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 

sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 

all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 

the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 





IAN OFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO 

afd every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





ARMONTIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 


y HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occttring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtamed on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
‘R.B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRES: ar 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
oa application, by 


Ricuazp Bagrett, 15, Mark Lane, London. 














St N LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

& THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quin- 

quennially ; and Policies will participate at each division, 

after three annual payments of premium have been made. 
Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 

per cent., of the profits, according tothe conditions contained 

in the Society’ s Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 

young lives are low er Ss in many other old established 







R Adition to the accumulated funds 
nts of Preiniums. 
Policy Stamps | > Office. 

Prospectuses m ye ned at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the agents of the 
Society. 











CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





THE 

it TUAL LIFE ASSURANCE ROCRET, 

39, KING STEREY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C 
Established 1834. A purely Mutual Life Aenea Society. 
On the Ist of January, 1360, the capital was £352,798, in- 
vested in Government and real securities, created by the 
accamulation of the premiums, and all belonging to the 
members. The assurances in force were £1,461,567, and the 
income upwards of £61,000 per annum. 

DIRECTORS. 

John Mollett, Esq. 
James Pennethorne, Esq. 
Francis Lysons Price, Esq. 
Richard Rowe, Es« 
Samuel W. Rowsell, Esq. 
Marmaduke B. Samson, Esq. 
Frederick C. Wilkins, Esq. 


George Battock, Esq 
James Barchell, Esq. 
John Clayton, Esa. 
Selomon Cohen, Esq. 
Thomas Dakin, Esq. 
Richard Francis Davis, Esq. 
William C. Harnett, Esq. 
Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Forms of Proposal, with the accounts for the past year, 














| may be had on application at the Society's offices, or to any 





of their agents, 
No extra charge toflassurers joining Volunteer Rifle or 





Artillery Corps. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
WW SSrteen LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCEITY, 


Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, 8. W. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 
Thomas Somers Cocks. 
ford Street, Park L 
George Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 
William Freeman, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster. 
Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
10, Cornhiil, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J-P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliff 
Highway, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
Edmund Lucas, i Millbank Street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey 
Frederick Boyd Marson, ‘Sie, Branswick Place, Regent's 
Park. 







, J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 


Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex. 

James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank Row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 

John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 

PHYSICIAN. 

William Richard Basham, M.D., Chester Street, Grosvenor 

Place. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Lethbridge end Mackrell, 25, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and Burney Street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the 
amount assured to be payable to the Policy holder on his 
attaining a given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by 
many other offices, thus afford an Jmmediate Bonus to 
the assurer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or 
more Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 


Actuary, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Bank 









OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your 
Bearings, Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with | 
written description, 6s ; Large Size, 123, Family Pedigrees, ~ 
with original grant of “Arms, to. whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from a 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ 
&e. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., bn 
free. —By T. CU LLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street. 
corner of St. Murtin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 
ARMS, CRESTS, &e., Engraved in the 
Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 2s. 6a. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage ak Registered 
Letter, 1s. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by ~ 
Appeintment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


SoLib GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), a, with pos 42s. ; Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On be sent 
to select from. T. C IN, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 
Anns, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, lée.; 
Best Make, 21s. person can use them. T. CUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn -. 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, Lendon, W.C. 


PAMiLy ARMS, &c. Emblazoned for 
Printing on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best syle, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. 

Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, cashing to 

the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal En: 

and Die org 9 ‘Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's _ 

Lane, London, W 


j TEDDING CARDS — For Lady ana 
Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed 

/Maiden Name printed Inside, 133. 

Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with and 50 

Cards, Printed for 28., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 

by return of post, for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 

Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, » eae Street, Corne= 

of St. Martin's Lane, London, W. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or so as to prevent 
the Ink waned out, is with CU NS PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
pieces of Linen can be Marked in a - 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each ; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s, with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post on Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of , &e. 
“ Several trials with Mr. RCULLETON'S Patent 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce = ee 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifally in a deep- 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long 
with either Potass = Soda, they ss unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed 
burned holes in the Linen. I Som testify Mr. ir. CULLETON'S 
Plates are inco’ le, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 
(Signed) "real MUSPRATT, 
* Colle 


May 15th, 1854.” 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 























TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a pfocess Patented for the ee Neer and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa~ 
your for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, SLANCMANGE ; all 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 
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New SERIEs. 








RASER’S MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d. Contains— 
Ida Conway.—A Tale. By J.M.C. Chapters I. and II. 
Hymns and Hymn-Tunes for Congregational Worship. By 
a Manchester Man. 


A Story of 1848-9. By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori.” 
‘The Propensities, according to Phrenology, examined. By 
Alexander Bain. 


Kingsley's ** Miscellanies.” 

Gryll Grange. By the Author of “Headlong Hall.” 
Chapters XXII. to XX VI. 

‘The New Forest. 

Conversations at Athens on Local Topics. 


France and Paris Forty, Thirty, and Twenty Years ago. 
By a Man onthe Shady Side of Fifty. 


Frankfort. 
Chronicle of Current History. 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, in fep. 8vo., price 1s. 6d., cloth, 
E GRADUATED SERIES of READ- 


ING LESSON BOOKS, for all Classes of English 
Schools: Book the Seconp, being the third in order of 
publication. 


London: Loneman, Greex, Loncmay, & RoBERts. 





THE SCIENCE OF APPLIED MECHANICS. 
Just published, crown 8vo., price 12s., cloth, 
LEMENTARY EXAMPLES IN PRAC- 
TICAL MECHANICS, comprising copious Explana- 
tions and Proofs of the Fundamental Propositions. 
By the Rev. JOHN F. TWISDEN, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the Staff College. 


London; Loxemay, Green, Loncmayn, & RoBerts. 





A GUIDE to the QUADRUPEDS and 
REPTILES of EUROPE, with Descriptions of all 
the Species. 


By Lord CLERMONT. Post 8vo., 7s. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo., price ls., by post 1s. 1d., 


EMARKS ON THE FINAL CAUSES 
OF THE SEXUALITY OF PLANTS, with particu- 
lar reference to Mr. Darwin's work on the Origin of Species. 


By CHARLES DAUBENY, M_D., F-R.S., &c., 
and Professor of Botany mm the University of Oxford. 


Oxford and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and James PARKER, 
and Hexry Bory, York Street, Covent Garden. 





This day, crown 8vo., 4s. 6d., cloth, 


i ine > OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. 
Edited by the Rev. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
Fellow of Merton Coliege, Oxford. 


By the same Author, 


A MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COM- | 


POSITION. 5s. 


A MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES ' IN 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 4s. 6d. 


London; Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE; 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness, 
By WILLIAM HARYEY, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 
London: Hexry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


PRE Agu ARIU M. —LLOYD’S 
PTIVE AND PRICED LIST, with Practical 
Instractions for Tank Management, 162 nam jon 101 
engravings, post free for 21 Stamps. 


Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luorp, Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, W. #3 








This day, in 1 vol. (with numerous facsimiles), 14s. 
The Eighth Commandment. 
MR. CHARLES READE’S 


NEW WORK. 
Published by Truspner and Co., Paternoster Row. 





HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND 
READINGS. 
Now ready, 300 8vo pages, 5s. 6d. 


RENCH STUDIES: 

comprehending CONVERSATIONS on all the ordinary 
topics of life; EXERCISES to be done at Sight; and 
READING LESSONS from Standard French writers; the 
whole on an entirely new plan 


By ALFRED HAVET, 
Author of “The Complete French Class-Book,” &c. 


TO APPEAR IN SEPTEMBER. 


I AVET’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK; a 

Practical Introduetion to the French Language by the 
Conversational System; comprehending 250 Exercises in 
French and English alternately, each Exercise consisting of 
Questions and Answers of everyday use; with a Dictionary 
of all the Words and Idioms in the Book. 


London: W. Attan & Co.; Dutau & Co.; Sorex & Co. 
Edinburgh: Seton & Mackenzie; Williams & Norgate. 


ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, AND OTHER WORKS, 
By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 


HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, sith 
the addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and 
Quantity ; with a New Version of all the Latin Rules and 
Examples. By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 28th Edition, 
revised. 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth.—Also, 


EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, with the 
Stress and Quantities correctly marked. 15th Edition. 
12moe., 1s. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS; or, First Lessons in 
Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton 
Latin Grammar ; with all the Accents and Quantities marked. 
12th Edition. 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ SENTENTL2 SELECT; or, Select 
Latin Sentences for progressive Lessons in Latin Construing. 
3rd Edition. 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 





London: SmurpKry, MarsHart, and Co. 





Just published, 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 1és., Dr. WINSLOW'S 
New Work, 


N OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE 
BRAIN AND DISORDERS OF THE MIND: their 


Incipient Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and 
Prophylaxis. 


By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon., &e. 


“ This work will be carefully studied and received by the 
profession as the master effort of a great philosopher, whose 
wisdom, experience, vast research, large observation, and 
close reasoning, each directed to diagonistic and practical 
curative purposes, are, for the benefit of mankind and to 
the glory of medicine, inscribed in faithful characters upon 
every page.” —Dublin Quar. Med. Jour. 

“Dr. Winslow has given to the profession a most 
masterly exposition of every conceivable phase which 
cerebral disease in its physical and psychical operations has 
been known to assume.”"—The Lancet. 


Joun Cuurcurti, New Burlington Street. 





Post free for Two Stamps, 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., MLA., 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight Even- 
ing. 
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Eighth Edition, fcap., 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth, 


HE WATER-CURE in CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and 
Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive 
Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their 
Treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means. By JAS. 
MANBY GULLY, M.D., L.R.C.S., and F.R.P.S., Edinburgh, 
F.R.M.C.S., London, &c. 


ee roe. Boi bi EA the Bos gre of the = > 
acquirements of af jucat: he weight.of - 
experienced medical man.”—Quarterly Review. 


“The best and most scientific work on the Water Cure 
that has yet been published.”—Morning Post. 


London : 
Smrkry, Marsuar, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


D* PORQUETS, SEABDARD FRENCH 





DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de lTECOLIER FRAN- 
CAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 
3s. 6d, 


PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian: 
Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. bound. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d, 

HISTOIRE @ ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 38. 6d- 
Se (Second French Reading- 


London: SmirKiy, Marsuaty, & Co., 


And may be had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 
14, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 





Now ready, the Thirty-fourth Thousand, in post 8ve., 
price 7s. 6d., 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Com- 
prising Recipes for the Economic and Judicious Pre-- 
paration of every Meal of the day, and for the Nursery and 


Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS SOYER. With Illustra- 
tions on Wood, &. 


“ All who have food to cook should buy this book.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 


Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER'’S SYSTEM of COOKERY; or, 


Gastronomic Regenerator for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. 
Eighth Thousand, Svo., 15s., cloth. 


London : 
Srcpxry, MarsHacy, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 2s. 64., 


UTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY for 

JUNIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS; or, A First Book 

for Pupils preparing for Public Examinations. By ROBT. 
ROSS, Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 


Also, by the same Author, 

AN ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD 
of ENGLISH HISTORY, with Examination Questions, 
&c. Feap. 8vo., 6s. 

“ Carefully and judiciously put together.""—Athenzum. 


London: SomxKix, Marsnats, & Co. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


T= REGULATIONS relating to MATRI- 

CULATION, and to DEGREES IN ART, SCIENCE, 
and MEDICINE, having been reeently revised, copies of 
them may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

DEGREES IN SCIENCE.—Candidates who shall have 
attained the age of 22 years will be admitted to the FIRST 
B.Sc. EXAMINATION in the years 1861, 1862, and 1563, 
without previous Matricalation, Candidates who shall 
have taken a Degree in Arts in any of the Universities of 
the United Kingdom, will be admitted to the B.Sc. EXA- 
MINATION without Matriculation. 

A SECOND B.Se. EXAMINATION will be held in 
October next, to which Bachelors of Arts of this University, 
and remy eapar whe fave passed the First M.B. Exa- 
mination, will be aduiltted without having passed the First 
B.Sc. Examination. 

ANEW EDITION of the CALENDAR, containing the 
REVISED REGULATIONS, with the Examination-Papers 
for the present year, up to this date, will shortly be issued. 


By order of the Senate, 


Burlington ga WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
Ag. 10, 1860, Registrar. 
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REVIEWS. 


MECHANTCS’ INSTITUTIONS.* 


One of the most powerful writers of the 
present time has stigmatised our age as essen- 
tially Mechanical. According to him, external 
appliances and combinations and arrangements 
are now considered equal to perform the tasks 
which once called for all the internal strength 
and vigour of the human mind. All life, and 
all philosophyg is become an adaptation of 
means to ends. As soon as we decide that a 
certain end is desirable, all we require is a rigid 
and absolute formula of means. Mechanism 
is viewed as an equally potent agency in things 
spiritual and in things material. If we want 
to go from London to Bath, we have nothing 
to do but drive to Paddington Station, take a 
railway ticket, and seat ourselves in a Great 
Western carriage. If we wish to make a town 
moral, we collect subscriptions with which to 
purchase bricks, mortar, and labour, and with 
a church and preacher the thing required is 
done. A man desires to know his weight, and 
gets scales. We desire to know mental weight, 
and we need only place the given object in the 
scales of Competitive Examination. The only 
faith of our day isa ‘ Faith in Mechanism.” 
Though this doctrine as preached by Carlyle 
may be somewhat exaggerated, we confess that 
in the main its truth is incontrovertible, and 
reluctant as we may be to admit it, the mechani- 
cal tendencies of the age are daily becoming 
more and more decided, more and more fully 
developed. Earnest and thoughtful men have 
been carried away by their force, whilst the 
shortsightedness of the many has lent them an 
additional impetus. In politics, in art, in 
science, in religion, this great conviction that 
a certain formulised set of agencies will pro- 
duce any given effect, is rapidly becoming 
universal, The human heart is in fact like the 
x of algebra. It is an unknown quantity but 
by applying to the equation’a certain cut and 
dried method, or combination of cut and dried 
methods, we can, by dint of patience, persever- 
ance, and a little ingenuity, invariably discover 
its value. So we easily arrive at the value of 
a man by applying this or that dogma, or 
combination of dogmas. Or again, we make 
up our minds that man ought to have a certain 
moralshape; but wedonot stop mechanism here. 
Not only is man to grow after a fixed pattern, 
to grow to order, but we determine the ways 
and degrees by which he shall grow. It is as 
if the husbandman were to say to a tree, ‘‘ Thus 
far shalt thou grow and no further ;” and not 
content with stunting its size, were to make 
up his mind, without regard to the lessons of 
experience, without comparison with others, 
that it should only be cultivated with cne par- 
ticular sort of manure, and should only have 
root in one particular sort of earth. It is not 
surprising to the thoughtful man to find that 
husbandmen of spiritual plants who attempt 
similar vestraints are frequently subjected to 
fatal distomfitures. The prevalent belief 
amongst philanthropists and regenerators of 
society, and the like, has hitherto been, that 
just as, according to the Abbé Siéyes, a nation 
should be governed by a formulised constitu- 
tion, which could be drawn up on a sheet of 
note-paper, so man should be educated and 
developed according to some mechanical scheme 
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taken from the pigeon-hole of a  scholar’s 
bureau. 

In things pertaining to the improvement of 
society, and the amelioration of the condition 
of certain special classes of society, this mecha- 
nical tendency has exercised a most powerful, 
and, as it seems to us, in many respects a most 
fatal, influence. The art came before the 
science. Schemes were proposed relative to 
social phenomena, before those phenomena 
themselves had been explained or even 
examined. Plans for mitigating the hardships 
of labour were proposed before their proposers 
understood what those hardships were, and 
whence they arose. Projects for educating the 
working man at one time came teeming forth, 
when the projectors knew neither what educa- 
tion the working man had already got, nor 
what he wanted to get. People supposed that 
if you lent a man a book, he would therefore 
read it; if you delivered a lecture, he would 
therefore attend it; if you provided him with 
a teacher, he would therefore become a learner. 
The widest laws were derived from the nar- 
rowest observations, and society was to be 
evangelised ere the depth of its heathenism 
was fathomed. We need not feel astonishment 
that the results of attempts made on such 
illogical principles have been entirely disap- 
pointing, and not! only a but 
fatally discouraging. Let us look at Mechanics’ 
Institutes as one form in which the philan- 
thropic principle developed itself. It is impos- 
sible to speak with sufficient respect and 
admiration of the originators and founders of 
Mechanics’ Institutes. Animated by a disin- 
terested and virtuous benevolence, these men 
saw the evils of their time, and applied the 
best remedy which occurred to them. They 
saw that no greater curse can rest on a nation 
than ignorance, that no greater or more 
powerful agency than knowledge can be found 
to make a people virtuous, happy, and strong. 
But this was not enough, and they did not see 
that the human mind was not to be reached 
by mere external appliances. They did not 
see that it can be opened to the reception of 
knowledge only when the secret spring within 
has been touched. They did not see that the 
definition of the working man as ‘‘ a pot-house 
frequenter,” was far from adequate or ex- 
haustive, and they forgot the existence of that 
stupendous and overwhelming power of inertia 
which a neglected class always offers to those 
who first attempt to move it. Instead of 
treating social science on principles identical 
with those of physical science—principles in- 
volving extensive observation of facts, accumu- 
lation and selection of phenomena, and a 
careful evolution of their law—the founders of 
mechanics’ institutes were content with a 
superficial knowledge of facts, and instead of 
evolving a law, struck a rough and inaccurate 
average. 

The errors of these men were not unnatural, 
considering the strong bias of national thought 
in favour of mechanical modes of operation, 
even in projects which had in view the ameli- 
oration of spiritual condition. But whilst we 
admit that these errors had a reason and an 
excuse, we must not close our eyes to the fact 
that they were errors—a fact which the result 
of the system has most amply shown. Few 
things have ever exerted so hostile an influence 
upon the philanthropic spirit as the failure of 
mechanics’ institutes, but we are sure that if 
| carefully examined and rightly interpreted, 
this failure was exactly what might have been 
prophesied from the very beginning ; and so 
| far from being discouraged or daunted by it, 
| the philosophical man will see in it strong in- 





| citement to renewed and more judicious 
4 








| efforts for the same object, but by different 


means. 

The unpretending volume before us is a sign, 
and a most welcome ene, that the difficulties 
of va foundation of mere 7 yah Institutes we 
in a fair way for being rightly understood, 
therefore fer being eventually removed. It 
consists of a number of lectures, all bearing 
more or less directly upon the theory and right 
use of Literary and Scientific and Mechanics’ 
Institutions. The value of these lectures will 
be very imperfectly appreciated, if we measure 
it by their number, their bulk, or their 
tensions. A small octavo volume of little 
more than two hundred pages, we yet cannot 
hesitate to pronounce it one of the most really 
important contributions ever made to social 
science. It is full of profound thought and 
practical information ; it displays an insight 
into the subjects treated of, truly admirable; 
and with this the most entire modesty and 
freedom from that prevalent vice of books of 
its class—parade of self-conscious philan’ ; 

The lectures, thirteen in number, were 
livered mostly at Clapham before the Li 
and Scientific Institution, and the Mechanics’ 
Institute of that place. They are by three 
hands, the Rev. Henry Whitehead, the Rev. 
T. C. Whitehead, incumbent of Gawcott, and 
Mr. Driver, well known as the superintendent 
of the Boys’ Reformatory in Lambeth, and as 
an energetic and shrewd observer of various 
social phenomena. Without making any in- 
vidious selection, Mr. Henry Whitehead’s lec- 
tures are, beyond doubt, the most im 
as they are the most numerous, in this little 
volume, and as they do in fact contain the ex- 
pression of principles more immediately affecting 
Mechanics’ Institutes. As such, we shall speak 
chiefly of them, though we do not on that ac- 
count ignore the intrinsic merit both of Mr. 
Driver’s remarks on ‘‘ George Stephenson,” or 
‘* Silence v. Speech,” and of Mr. 'T. C. White- 


head’s lecture on ‘‘ System, its Use and Abuse.” , 


Before, however, passing on to the main object 
of our article, we must observe that we think 
Mr. Driver's lecturing talent by no means 
equal to his genius for action. Though always 
full of significance and thought, the lectures 
betray a constant attempt to say pointed 
things, when they are not only not ex- 
pected but not. wanted; and we deplore that 
desire for them which makes a man go out 


of his way to utter oracular paradoxes. Mr. . 


Driver is a shrewd thinker, but he 

gets beyond the perception of half-truths. Few 
men do more, it is true; still our aims should 
be to learn that our views are merely half- 
truths. Now, in his remarks on “Silence v. 
Speech,” Mr. Driver expresses what is emphati- 
cally only a half-truth ; and further, our readers 
will notice the shameful paradox involved im 
getting up to talk about the enormous advan- 
tages of not talking. Again, in his “ Strikes 
and Documents,” he seems to divide mankind 
exhaustively into thinkers and talkers, quite 
ignoring the class more important than either, 
who neither think nor talk, but work.. How- 
ever, though Mr. Driver is occasionally 


superficial, and frequently paradoxical, his . 


remarks display, on the whole, a broad common 
sense and a vigorous tone and expression; and 
no one can peruse them without being intensely 
struck by their homely force and pungent 
applicability. 

Mr. T. C. Whitehead’s essay—for it is an 


essay in the form of a lecture—on ‘ System, © 


its Use and Abuse,” in spite of occasional plati- 
tudes and passages of intense commonplace, is, 
as a whole, original, and contains admirable 
remarks. One epigrammatic saying we cannot 
forbear quoting :—‘ Eggshell-like a system 
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often protects an unborn truth or a growing 
work, and breaks whilst ushering it into life.” 
(®. 125.) 

It is, however, from Mr. Henry Whitehead’s 
lectures that we learn that we are on the eve 
of—nay, have already entered upon—a new 
epoch in the history of these institutes for 

enlightenment, and from them we may 
understand that a body of men are now work- 
ing upon these subjects, working with head 
and hand, upon principles. Hitherto, as we 
have said, their treatment has been mechanical, 
empirical. For the future, mechanicism will 
give way before internal development, and 
empiricism will yield to operation by principles 
that have been scientifically evolved from facts. 
We are convinced that these lectures of Mr. 
Whitehead contain an almost complete theory 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, and that even where 
they are themselves deficient, as is the case in 
one or two points, they indicate with sufficient 
plainness w. we are to look for the parts 
wanting to complete the scheme. 

First of all, we start with a clear idea what 
these institutions are intended to be, and what 
we desire ther: to effect. At their original 
establishment it was probably the intention of 
their founders to make them educational col- 
leges, and here undoubtedly they were right ; 
but the education which they had in view when 
employing the term was not that which was 
most needed, nor was the method by which 
they p to carry it on that which was 
most rational. According to their scheme, the 
working classes were to go to school. Naturally 
porns ah working classes have played truant, 
and the school has noscholars. Speaking more 

isely, the promoters of these institutions 

ied the external agencies without stimu- 
lating any desire to use these agencies on the 
and those to be benefited; or, to quote Mr. 
itehead’s expression, it was imposed upon 


the mass of the people from without, instead 
of being developed from within. What, then, 
is Mr. Whitehead’s own view of institutions 


of this kind, as distinguished from that 
adopted by the men of whom we have just been 
speaking? They regarded them as schools for 
furnishing knowledge from without, whilst he 
prefers to view them as schools “ of independent 
thought ing the facts of real life "—as 
“centres of sympathy for all who have their 
own ideas about what they see going on around 


Commencing with a definite notion of the 
object in view, namely, the internal develop- 
ment of those to whom the institutions are to 
reach, the development, in fact, of the germs 
of mental vitality originally sown in all men, 
Mr. Whitehead proceeds to urge the necessity 
of attention to two leading principles which 
flow natarally from his definition—first, the 
principle of self-reliance ; secondly, that of 


fice ptr facts. The latter implies observa- 


tion of what the actual internal condition is on 
which we have to work ; observation, that is to 
say, of what the internal germs are, and the 
first enjoins the most appropriate method of 
working on such a condition, and of developing 
such internal germs. Our readers will observe 
the strictly logical character of this reasoning. 
We first obtain an unclouded idea of what 
mechanics’ institutes are intended to effect— 
a development of the minds of a class, hitherto 
cramped in and confined, into their full propor- 
tions and strength. Next, by investigation of 
facts, we are to discover the state of the ground 
in which we are to labour. Then, our opera- 
tions must be carried on with strict reference 
to what that state is, and we must persevere in 


“working from within.” The meaning of this | 


phrase, “working within,” is not easily ex- 


pressed, though readily comprehended. It is, 
perhaps, best explained in metaphorical lan- 
guage, and as the warmth of the sun ripens the 
apple and paints it with mellow autumnal 
hues, by diffusing 'fe through its whole inner 
mass, and not by mere external application ; so 
our efforts to vivify the crude mind should 
work, not by furnishing outward props and 
supports, but by a vigorous appeal to the 
inward spirit and life, and to broad human 
sympathies and intelligence. 

But mistaken views and an erroneous method 
were not the sole causes of the failure of 
Mechanics’ Institutes. There was also the 
way in which those views were propounded, 
and that method put into practice. Though 
such a feeling was undoubtedly most distant 
from the minds of the promoters, still the 
working classes seem never to have got rid of 
the notion that they were being patronised, 
and they almost resented a mechanics’ institute 
as a condescension, or, to borrow Mr. White- 
head’s expressive phrase, they felt that they 
were being taken in hand. We fully concur 
with Mr. Whitehead in his doctrine that “ it 
is not the business of any one class to take any 
other completely in hand” (p. 169,) or to “ get 
hold” of them, as the phrase is. ‘‘ I am care- 
ful,” he says, “to urge upon every one who 
undertakes to deal with social questions the 
imperative necessity of approaching them with 
a large sympathy, and with patient inductive 
study of the infinitely varying phenomena of 
human nature.” (p. 153.) 

dn these few remarks we have said enough, 
not to give any adequate exposition of Mr. 
Whitehead’s views, but to show that they are 
well worthy of the attention of our readers ; 
firstly, as indicative of a re-action against the 
mechanical tendencies of the age; and, 
secondly, as containing a true theory and 
principle with relation to a mest important 
social question. ‘I learned,” said Pestalozzi, 
“that no man in God’s wide earth is either 
willing or able to help any other man.” We 
have in the volume before us a refutation of 
this morbid accusation ; we have also in it a 
proof that, in spite of Mr. Mill's fears, indivi- 
duality has not died from the midst of us; and 
we learn from it that there are men, little 
known and little appreciated, who are leading 





and who are devoting their time and talents to 
the cause of truth and the improvement of 
their fellow-creatures—men with a conscien- 
tious and consistent sefse of the work before 
them, who, understanding something of the 
solemnity of life, make, or try to make, their 
conduct worthy of so high a destiny. We 
welcome this volume as significant of thus 
much, and its authors have our best wishes for 
their success. If we may be permitted to 
modify a saying of Emerson’s—‘ Nothing 
brings such peace as the triumph of principles.” 





ITALY IN TRANSITION.* 
Ty a day when every one travels for himself, 
and forms his own opinion upon men and 
manners, it is hardly to be expected that much 
attention should be given to the description 
and private opinions of our neighbours. This 
may account, in some degree at least, for the 
symptoms of decay which so manifestly affect 
a class of works formerly very flourishirg. 
“ Ttalys,” ‘* Americas,” ‘* Holy Lands,” et 
hoc genus omne, hang very heavily on pub- 
lishers’ hands ; and it is only now and then 
| that the wild adventures of a Gordon Cum- 








* Italy in Transition: Public Scenes and 
in the Spring of 1860. By William Arthur, 
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a life of labour, and sacrifice, and self-denial, 
to promote faithfully their honest convictions, | 





a 
ming, or the narrow escapes of a Joseph Wolff, 
can break the heavy spell which hangs over the 
personal adventures of our travelling friends. 

The ste work is an exception. Mr. 
Arthur has produced a very readable volume, 
and has avoided a very common fault. The book 
is neither ponderous in size nor in matter. The 
author seems to feel that no great authority 
can be attached to the wanderings of any one, 
however able and observant he may be, during 
the short space of the spring quarter; nor does 
he wish us to attach undue importance to con- 
versations held in the coupé of the diligence, or 
coffee-room of the hotel. He gives us the re- 
sults and impressions of his travels in an easy, 
flowing style, frequently rising with his subject 
into dignity or pathos. No one can follow 
him without feeling that he is reading the 
production of a gentleman and a scholar. 
The journey commences on the late debate- 
able ground—the entrance from France into 
Savoy. On the authority of Mr. Arthur, we 
are forced to the conclusion that France has 
gained an important territory, and a people 
well disposed towards their new master. e 
description of the passage of the Alps is not 
the least happy chapter in the work. The 
author is deeply impressed with the gloomy 
beauties of the scenes he describes, and writes 
under a powerful impression of their incompar- 
able grandeur. The seas of snow, threaten- 
ing hills, and yawning guiphs, the magnificent 
effect of the rising sun upon the clouds far 
beneath, are all described with a poet's feel- 
ing. We agree with Mr. Arthur when he 
says that if this new possession of France, 
with its lakes, mountains, vineyards, glaciers, 
and sunsets, is to be known as the “idea,” 
it must be admitted it is a romantic one. 
We are transported successively to Turin, 
Milan, Bologna, and Florence. At Turin the 
author a beautiful building in the Strada 
del’ Re, and is attracted by the inscription— 
“Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 
It is the church of the Vaudois; and we have 
afew pages respecting that most interesting 
Christian community, their past history and 
present state. ‘They cannot,” observes Mr. 
Arthur, “be called Protestants, for they 
haye never acknowledged the authority 
of Rome, or fallen into her errors.” Mr, 
Arthur visits Turin at a joyful time. It 
| is during the voting upon annexation in 
| Central Italy. He enters various shops, and 
| listens to the remarks of the persons he meets. 
| He tells us they all “ go off upon the national 
| topics, like so many alarum clocks.” ‘+ What 
/a moment,” exclaims one, “for Italy! What 
ja grand union! Italy a nation! England 
_her friend!” The question of the excommuni- 
_ cation is warmly discussed, the general feeling 
appearing to be that the threatened censure 
| was harmless. Mr. Arthur is appealed to for 
| his own opinion. He tells them very gravely 
| that the English have been under the curse of 
, the Holy Father for the last three hundred 
| years. ‘* Oh, only think!” is the exclamation ; 
“the English under the Pope’s curse, and the 
Neapolitans under his blessing!” 

Our space forbids us to dwell upon the par- 
ticulars of the visits paid to other Italian cities. 
We may remark that our author seems highly 
favoured in each. At Milan he finds rejoicings 
for the annexation ; at Bologna all the exciting 
interest and events of the general elections. 
He passes on to Florence, and arrives in time 
to witness the entrance of Prince Carignano, 
and the reception of Victor Emmanuel. We 
have this latter event described in glowing 











language. The enthusiasm of the people for 
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their “‘own king,” their “Italian king,” exceeds 
all bounds ; the crowds,;the sights, the storms 
of musie and of shouts, the waving of banners, 
the flinging of flowers and bouquets, baffles 
description. An interesting chapter is devoted 
to the “Sunrise Shore,” or, in Ttalian, the “ Ri- 
viera di Levante.” The exquisite beauties of 
this most favoured portion of a favoured land, 
are well deseribed. Mr. Arthur concludes his 
enumeration of the lavish displays of nature’s 
loveliness with a noble sentiment. They strongly 
impress us, he says, with the fact that the world 
is furnished by a Father, and not a mere master. 
In furnishing a house for a servant, you would 
think of health and comfort; but you would 
only put in the flowers, the paintings, the 


singing birds, for the child or for one you 


loved ! 

Rome, of course, must be visited, and we 
follow our author there. He is present during 
the solemnities of the Holy Week. The features 
of the Eternal City, and the various ceremonies 
and services cf that particular season, have 
‘been so often and so well described, that we 
will pass very lightly over them. Mr. Arthur 
describes in rapturous terms bis admiration of 
ail the marvellous architectural beauties of the 
city-—the Corso, Capitol, Forum, Quirinal, and 
apoveall, St. Peter’s; all, however,sadly dimmed 
by “‘ washing hanging outof windows,” beggars, 
French soldiers, and foreigners. The Quirinal 
especially he describes as a beautiful abode, in 
fine taste, and with noble gardens; but, alas! the 
first day he sawit, ‘‘ washing” was hanging out 
of 11 windows, and the second day out of seven ! 
Amongst the various cerencnies and services 
of the Holy Week, we have a very graphic de- 
scription of the “ Washing of the Apostles’ 
feet.” Thirteen priests of different nations are 
chosen to represent the Apostles ; the exertions 
of these holy men properly to arrange their 
petticoats affords much amusement, The Pope, 
it seems, really goes through his work, and 
actually washes and kisses the well-prepared 
feet. It would seem that some of his prede- 
cessors have not been so conscientious, having 
been accustomed] to compromise the matter, 
by kissing bunches of violets laid upon the 
members in question. 

We cannot follow Mr. Arthur in his visits 
to other localities, or notice his admirable de- 
scripition of many interesting scenes and cere- 
monies, in this city of cities. They will well 
repay perusal. He confirms the general 
opinion that is formed with regard to the 
Papal rule. It is oppressive and cruel. The 
condition of the country is summed up in few 
words: ‘This is a state,” 
citizens, “‘ where they that are idle eat, and 
they that labour starve.” > 

The appendix contains some valuable state 
records and documents. One ‘especially will 
be read with deep interest. It is the “ police 
report” of the death of Garibaldi’s wife. The 
delegate of the Pontifical Government police 
offices writes to the authorities at Ravenna in 
plain ‘official language. He mentions the 
simple facts, and, without intention, invests 
them with a ‘touching interest: the poor 
dying woman, brought by Garibaldi himself 
to the farm-house, snfering from a per- 
nicious -feyer, and, eagerly desixing a) glass 
of water, tastitig a few drops, and then ex- 
piring!> Poor Garibaldi! his cutburst. of 
frantic grief, his flight, leaving the inmates of 
the farm-house to bury the dead; the poor 
farmers trembling for fear of consequences, yet 
first hiding and then burying the searcely cold 
bedy in the fields; their arrest for their 
charitable deed ; their imprisonment, and nar- 
row escape from death; all this told by the 
stern instruments of the tyrannical ruler, is a 








says. one of its | 


sad but instructive page. We leave this volume 
|-with regret, and cordially recommend it toour 
| readers as a valuable and interesting work. 
Mr. Arthur is not unknown or unappreciated 
a3 an author, and he has added another leaf 
to his well-earned honouts. 


DEBARY'S HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 
Tae Rev. Taomas Desary exactly deserves 
the title of a meritorious writer. 
tive is not sparkling—his reflections are not 
profound ; but he writes in a very fair style, 
ig painstaking and accurate, and retains the 
good old custom of quoting in his history the 
| ipsissima verba of a speech or a document. 
Here and there we notice slight errors—e. y., 
we read in some places of Dr. Mews, bishop of 
Winchester, while in others they are correctly 
designated. On the whole, however, the 
| author seems to have exercised great care, and 
not without success, to insure the correctness 
of his statements. But we cannot congratulate 
him on his choice of a subject. 
| which he delineates is sufficiently memorable 
in our ecclesiastical annals; but twelve out of 


| the thirty-two years—and those twelve by far | 


, the most eventful, occupying more than half 
| the present volume—have already been described 
by Lord Macaulay. One of the distinguishing 


| characteristics of that great writer was his in- | 


| timate knowledge of religious controversy, and 
| the peculiar vigour and vivacity with which he 
| described polemical conflicts. The religious 
| and political history, too, of the Revolution, are 
| 80 closely combined, that Mr. Debary is per- 
| force driven into descriptions which involve 
| very odious comparisons. When, for example, 
aman gives usa fresh account of the trial of 
; the bishops, we cannot avoid an unpleasant 
| suspicion that he must have in his desk a 
| tragedy on the subject of Hamlet, and a 
book or two of an original Paradise Lost. 
| If Mr. Debary will take a piece of counsel, 
| which we tender in no hostile spirit, he will 
| give up competition with Macaulay, and con- 
tinue the latter half of his work so as to form 
a history of the Church of England during the 
eighteenth century—which would supply a 
real desideratum in our literature. 

And yet in any description whatever it is 


so rich in great names, and so fertile in great 
But it is. more than this: it is a 
period of great contrasts. At the accession of 
| James Ll., the position of the Anglican clergy 
was a proud and yet a critical one. They had 
passed with ultimate triumph through a long 
epoch of doubtful. and exciting conflict.. For 
a while the desperate onslaught of the Whigs 
and’ the country party had borne them: back, 
fighting every inch of ground. Then came 
the Tory re-action of 1681, and they had 
| charged in the van of an onset beneath which 
all opposition was trampled down. The once 
formidable Whig leaders had passed away. 
Russell and Sidney had died by the hands 
of the executioner, Essex by his own; the 
wretched Howard of Escrick had sounded 
every depth of baseness; the able, turbulent, 
| and desperate Shaftesbury had laid in a foreign 
grave his baffled ambition and his broken 
| heart. 

| The ties which connected the Church with 
| the throne were peculiarly strong, and they 
| were soon strengthened by the suppression of 
Monmouth’s revolt. The halcyon period of 


j events. 








* A History of the Church of England from the Accession 
of James LI. to the Rise of the Bangorian Controversy in 1717. 
By the Rey. Thomas Debary, M.A. (London: Bell and 
! Daldy. 1860.) 


His narra- | 


The time | 


dificult to grow weary of the story of a period | 


orthodoxy seemed to have arrived, and the clergy 
promised themselves a season of domination 
which would never be diminished, and of 
| loyalty which would never be estranged. How 
| the infatuated policy of James alienated from 
him the men to whom he owed his.crown needs 
no describing here; it is, however, worth 
noticing, that there were several opposing ten- 
dencies at. work within the Church itself, 
which would im any case sooner. or later have 
produced a sharp struggle. 

Two sections challenge especial attention. 
|In London the Low Church party were,. 

although a minority, becoming gradually more 
formidable by their compactness and ability. 
At Cambridge, the Latitudinarians, who had 
first distinguished themselves in opposition to 
Hobbism, still continued to hold a i 
and remarkable position. Among the hierarchy 
there was no longer the first-rate ability which 
might have been found twenty or fifty years 
earlier. No writings, if we except a few 
hymns and prayers by Ken, of any member 
of the episcopal bench during the reign of 
James Il. are now generally read even by 
, professed theologians. The bishops evidenced 
|in a remarkable degree the different charac- 
teristics of men whose lot has been cast in 
times of change and revolution. All of them 
could remember, some of them had shared, the 
struggles of the great rebellion. ‘Two of the 
highest dignitaries of the church—Compton, 
bishop of Loudon, and Mew, bishop of Win- 
chester, had commenced life in the ranks of the 
,army. Since the Restoration party vicissi- 
tudes, hardly inferior to revolutions, had en- 
| gaged the attention and divided the energies 
of all prominent churchmen. Such times and 
such circumstances are productive of very 
_ Opposite effects on the character of contempor- 
aries. In some men, they engender a passionate 
, loyalty to their party, an almost unreasoning 
_ devotion to the principles they have embraced, . 
| and an uncompromising determination to do 
_or endure anything in their vindication. In 
others, such periods produce a languid unbelief 
in every cause, a setled determination to be 
consistent only in adhering to the successful 
side, aud a pliability of character and conducé. 
far more dextrous than table. Sancroft 
‘and Ken will illustrate the one tendency;_ 
Spratt and Crewe the other 

No need to mention or dilate on the glorious 
story of constitutional. resistance to James, 
which is the exclusive property of no one sec- 
tion in the State or the Church. We pass on 
to consider the position of “ Church parties” 
immediately after the Revolution. 

Few more sensible things were said in the. 
debates of that time, than a remark of the Earl 
of Macelestield in the discussion on the oath 
of abjuration, which Burnet has preserved. 
“TI never,” said he, “ knew such oaths of any 
use, but to make people declare against the 
Government, that would have submitted quietly 
to it, if they had been let alone.” The history 
of the non-jurors illustrates and. justifies the 
assertion, Whatever {opinion may be _enter- 
tained as to their principles, there are, we 
imagine, very few who can view without regret 
the ruin of so many eminent and conscientious 
men. The lustre of their honesty has been 
heightened from the circumstances of their time. 
‘They made a great sacrifice, indeed, but not a 
| greater sacrifice than had been made by the. 
‘fourteen Roman Catholic bishops and two 
| hundred priests whom Elizabeth deprived, by 
‘the seven thousand loyalist clergy whom the 
Long Parliament ejected, or the two thousand 
| Puritan ministers whom the Act of Uniformity 
_ drove from their homeson the black St. Bartholo- 
jmew'’s day. But the glory of thenon-jurors i 
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thatin an age when public life was taking its 
tone from Leeds and Shrewsbury, from Sun- 
derland and Marlborough, there were found 
men who went forth from ~— —_—- wer 
parsonages, preferring ruin and persecution to 
the earns of a te words which they be- 
lieved in their consciences to be sinful. 

- Most of them retired into honourable ob- 
security. Sancroft betook h'msel! to Fressing- 
field—whence, or as he denominates it in 
ca lido nune adhuc profunde gelato— 
he tae te a quaint document, which Mr. 
Debary has inserted, delegating his powers as 
primate to William loyd, the non- 
juri bishop of Norwich. To Lloyd 
iaiadlit the cdeey of hie diocene, headed by 
a of the new Government, the excel- 
lent testified their respect by seeking, 
though fruitlessly, to become security rag 
quiet and peaceable life. Ken, preserved from 
penury by the liberality of Lord Weymouth, 

a home at Longleat. Frampton, 

i of Gloucester, whose reputation as a 
stood high, but whose character was 
singularly alien from the turmoil of political 
life, retired to a country parish, where, by 

i the incumbent in preaching and 

ising, he strove to serve the Church over 
which he could no longer preside. 

A party which has been long exiled from 
power can hardly be blamed if, when opportu- 
nity offer, they evidence a disposition to engross 
it. A triumph which has been long delayed, 
is not very likely to be used with moderation. 
But a triumph immoderately used is pretty sure 
to kindle immediate irritation, and eventually 
to produce some degree of re-action. The 
appointments of the new government must 
have seemed like an ecclesiastical revolution. 
Since the death of Abbott, no bishop inclining 
to the Low Church party—if we except Rey- 
nolds, on whom, at the Restoration, the see of 
Norwich had been bestowed, in the vain hope 
of conciliating the Nonconformists—had been 
raised to the episcopal dignity. Now, the tide 
of preferment had turned. ‘Tillotson was the 
most po and influential in the ranks of the 
Low Church. Burnet was the pre-eminent 
abomination of the whole High Church body ; 
Cumberland was one of the founders of the 
Latitudinarian section; Fowler and Patrick 
were among his prominent followers. The 
Highest Churchman on whom William’s Go- 


vernment conferred a mitre was unquestionably | 


harp, and Sharp was the advocate of a “ Litur- 
Revision” more extensive than any writer 
in the “Record” would now venture to pro- 


There is no greater evidence of the worth of 
Ber than the inability of his numerous 
Savage opponents to affix any permanent 
stain on his reputation. His gentleness and 
moderation are a peculiarly bright feature in 
an age of so much acrimonious conflict. No 
rancorous partisanship, no narrow exclusiveness, 
marked his tenure of power, from his unsought 
elevation to the primacy to the hour when he 
laid his dying head on the breast of the non- 
juror Robert Nelson. But time, which has 
beyond question his many virtues, has 

it less lepiently with his literary character. 
Lord Macaulay, who, on every occasion con- 
templates him with pardonable partiality, 
aks of him as still ranking “‘ as a legitimate 
ritish classic.” With greater justice, Hallam 
has said that his sermons, though more popular 
than any others for half a century, “are now 
little read, and are sold for little more than the 
price of waste paper.” There would seem, 
indeed, to have been little depth or consistency 
in his reaso cong, * When he wrote a letter to 
Lord William Russell with the purest inten- 


tion of saving the latter's life, he waa betraye4 
into a very close imitation of Hobbism: an: 
one of his sermons, expatiating on the wrong- 
fulness of opposition to the established religion 
of any country, amounts to little more than a | 
wordy expansion of the prineiple ‘‘ whatever | 
is, is best.” 

Not the least among Tillotson’s services to | 
the Church is his having preserved it from the | 
primacy of Compton. Granting that Compton 
on one or two occasions evinced some spirit 
and resolution, we are unable to entertain any 
very high t for his character. 
wonder with which he regarded his own 
condescension in deigniag, though the son of 
an earl, to be bishop of London, strikes us in 
the present day as peculiarly ridiculous. 
Prevaricating in the presence of James, heading 
the volunteers who escorted Anne, sulking 
when Tillotson was made primate, he cuts on 
most occasions far from an heroic figure. To 
swagger to Lambeth was his great design ; and 
when it miscarried, he bore the disappointment 
in the spirit of a petulant school-girl. 

A far higher rank, morally no less than 
intellectualiy, must fairly be conceded to 
Burnet. Magnify his faults as you will, they 
are after all of such a class as are incident to 
all public men of stirring times. Mr. Debary, 
whose sympathies certainly do not incline in a 
Low Church direction, seems to us to do him 
seant justice, especially in failing to point out 
how, in spite of all his oceupations—literary, 
patliamentary, and polemical—Burnet was 
pre-eminently the working bishop of his day. 

That the success of the Comprehension 
scheme wouid have involved consequences 
most disastrous to the Church of England, is a 
proposition which few, even of those disposed 
to concur in its spirit, will now call in ques- 





tion. The Nonjurors were—if we may borrow 
Mr. Disraeli’s celebrated expression—generals 
| without an army. A modification of the 
Liturgy would have drawn to their standard 

many of the most considerable ecclesiastics and 
_ laymen who had not scrupled at the oath of 
| allegiance, and the Establishment, weakened by 
| asecond and more numerous secession, recruited 
| but faintly by a few reconciled Nonconformists, 
| would have found itself face to face with a 
| rival body marshalled by the energy of Lloyd, 
| the learning of Hickes, and the genius of 
| Collier. 

The election of Jane, by a majority of two 
to one over Sharp, to the office of procurator 
| of the Lower House of Convocation, virtually 
| decided the question of altering the Prayer- 
| book. A short and stormy session followed. 
| The clergy had their way, but the Court made 
| them pay for it: ten years elapsed before the 
| Convocation was allowed again to sit. During 
| that interval Tillotson, after a brief primacy, 
| had been laid in the church of St. Lawrence, 
| Jewry, where his greatest fame as a preacher 

had been won. His place was supplied by 
Tenison, a prelate whose general pk was 
as moderate as his abilities. One great re- 
—. indeed, he shares with the other Whig 

ishops of the time. It cannot be forgotten 
that man emergency when even Devonshire 
kept aloof from his party, and the Court was 
forced to be content with the advocacy of such 
men as Wharton and Tankerville, Tenison 
and Burnet stood forth to clamour for the 
blood of Fenwick ; and a host of lords spiritual, 
in defiance alike of ordinary decorum and 
constitutional precedent, trooped down to the 
House to vote for the last act of attainder. It 
is indeed impossible, in contemplating the pro- 
ceedings on this Act, or on the bill for Atter- 
bury’s banishment a quarter of a century later, 
to shut one’s eyes to the fact that one immedi- 








ate result of the Revolution was the increased 
subservieney of the Episcopate. 

The repression of synodical action was borne, 
as might be expected, with considerable impa- 
tience by the High Church party. The war- 
note was sounded hy Sir Bartholomew Shower 


| —a man of some learning but little ability, 


and disgraced in the eyes alike of Whigs and 
Tories by having been associated with Powis. 
and Williams in conducting the proseeution of 
the seven bishops. Shower's “ Letter to a 
Convocation Man ”—maintaining the powers. 
of that body, and advocating a renewal of its 
deliberations—was answered by Wake, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, ina pamphlet 
which claimed for the sovereign an authority 
in matters ecclesiastical little short of despotic. 
The charge of Erastianism was advanced 
against Wake by Hill in his “ Municip- 
ium Ecelesiasticum.” But a keener sword 
was now flashing in the ranks of the High 
Church. Francis Atterbury — already, as 
lecturer at St. Bride’s, prominent among the 
London ir, Siw the title of ‘ Rights, 
Powers, and Privileges of an English Convoca- 
tion,” levelled a fierce attack not merely at 
Wake but at Burnet. Burnet, of course, 
rejoined, and the battle became general. The 
Government at length yielded so far as to 
summon Convocation. Then commenced the 
tedious antagonism between the two houses of 
which that body is composed. It was perfectly 
clear that the vast majority of the parochial 
and academical clergy were High Church; it- 
was equally clear that the of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury were (with perhaps the 
exceptions of Sprat and Watson, whose ante- 
cedents gave little weight to their sentiments. 
and brought litile credit to their cause) unani- 
mously Low Church. The priesthood, there- 
fore, had no confidence in the hierarchy, the 
hierarchy no sympathy with the priesthood. In 
the working of complicated and partially 
obsolete machinery, it was not difficult to raise: 
a quarrel on questions of privilege. The Lower 
House insisted on its right to sit independently 
of the Upper: the Archbishop maintained that. 
he could adjourn both Houses. The Arch- 
bishop summoned the Lower House to meet. in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. The Lower House 
decided that they would meet in Henry the 
Eighth’s Cha: The Lower House passed a 
censure on Burnet’s ‘“‘ Explanations of the 
Articles :” the Upper House retorted by a 
eulogy on his ‘‘ History of the Reformation.” 
Squabbles like these, undignified and inter- 
minable, were suspended, but not concluded, by 
the death of William. 

The whole activity of the Church had not, 
indeed, been squandered on barren contro- 
versies. Horneck and Beveridge succeeded in 
organising societies citering mainly in their 
orthodoxy from those which Wesley originated, 
and having for their object not only the 
improvement in 1 holiness of the mem- 
bers, but the multiplication of services, ser- 
mons, and communions. Two larger societies, 
whose services have been great, and whose 
existence has been permanent, took their rise 
at this time: that for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge—the first attempt to promote 
general religious education ; and that for the 
Propagation of the Gospel—the first avowal of 
the responsibilities connected with our colonial 
empire. ih 7 

The new reign brought with it a great 
change in the religious policy of the Court and 
the religious feeling of the mass of the people. 
The new Queen was bound to the Tories by 
ties which dated from the Convention Parlia- 
ment, when they had striven to secure for her 








an income extravagantly large. Even of 
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vowed Jacobites many contrived, by some 
xtraordinary reasoning, to regard Anne in 
ae light of regent for her brother. Convic- 
‘on, moreover, no less than circumstances, 
iclined Anne towards the lately defeated and 
iseredited High Church body. Few candid 
udents of history will venture to deny that 
he influence of the Church was greatly and 
ieneficially extended under her protection. 
fowever we may d iate her talents or 
ensure her weak partiality for favourites, we 
annot but observe in her character a settled 
eligious principle, and a strong sense of moral 
luty, not unworthy of the grandchild of Charles 
{. and of Clarendon. 

In no respect did she do herself more honour 
than in the ecclesiastical promotions of her 
reign. One of her first anxieties was to in- 
tuce the venerable Ken to resume the position 
which his seruples had compelled him to resign. 
Phe bishopric of Carlisle was first offered to 
him, and, on the death of Kidder in the great 
storm of 1703, an attempt was made to restore 
him to his beloved diocese of Bath and Wells. 
But Ken was now an old man, and he had 
never been an ambitious one. He therefore 
declined both offers of the Government ; but 
finding that his friend, Bishop Hooper, 
scrupled to accept the see in his lifetime, he 
executed a formal resignation of it—an act for 
which he was fiercely censured by more 
fanatical Nonjurors. Anne still contrived to 
testify her regard for Ken by granting him a 
pension, and the see of St. Asaph, vacant by 
Hooper's translation, was bestowed on 
Beveridge, who fourteen years earlier had de- 
clined a mitre rather than profit by the depri- 
vation of a nonjuring prelate. 

The two ablest men of the High Church 

rty were undoubtedly George Bull, and 

bert South. Both enjoy a place among 
our standard theological writers. Bull, indeed, 
had procured a remarkable distinction for 
himself which reflected honour on the Church 
to which he belonged. On the publication of 
his ** Judicium Ecclesiz,” the French bishops 
had by a formal vote testified their appreciation 
of his learning and orthodoxy, and Bossuet had 
announced this eulogy in a letter which gently 
deplored the refusal of so great a writer to enter 
the Roman Catholic communion. That the 
author of such a work, of the “ Harmonia 
Apostolica” and the Defensio Fidei,” should 
continue to the end of his days the occu- 
pant of a country parsonage, would have 
reflected no little discredit on the Government 
of'his time. The deprivation of the worthless 
and rapacious Watson, gave Anne an oppor- 
tunity to bestow on Bull the mitre of St. 
David's. Hewasmorethan seventy, and enjoyed 
his preferment only three years, but, brief as 
that period was, it sufficed to exhibit him as an 
able and reforming administrator of his Cam- 
brian diocese. 

The life of South had been niore polemical. 
He had given in his adhesion, with much 
reluctance and hesitation, to the government of 
William, and hadfrejected some offers of pre- 
ferment which were-made to him on the de- 
privation of the nonjuring bishops. During 
the —— on the question of a comprehen- 
sion, he had been indefatigable in rallying the 
forces of the opposition. When Sherlock 
accepted the deanery of St. Paul’s, the most 
cutting of all the pamphlets which assailed him 
came from the pen of South. No adversary, 
indeed could be more formidable, for no adver- 
sary was so sure of being extensively read. To 
this day his vigorous rhetoric and shrewd sense, 
his sparkling wit and trenchant sarcasm, are 
the delight of all well-informed Englishmen. 
It was not till towards the close of Anne’s reign, 








that Tory principles were sufficiently predomi~ 
nant for a mitre to be offered to so prominent. 
a partisan. But South was now in extreme old 
age; more than sixty years had elapsed since 
the memorable day when he came forward in 
Westminster School to read the prayers for 
Charles I., at the very time when the King 
was being led to the scaffold. He accordingly 
declined the bishopric of Rochester, which, 
greatly to his satisfaction, was bestowed on the 
bold and brilliant Atterbury. It is rather 
singular that Mr. Debary has only in reference 
to the controversy with Sherlock, and by one or 
two of South’s jokes, made any allusion to the 
greatest preacher of the period which he 
records. 

There isa certain hall at Oxford, touching 
which the story once ran that it contained three 
undergraduates who were divided into two sets. 
It seems little less preposterots to talk of the 


sections of the nonjuring body. Yet it is | 


evident that from the first- there was a portion 
who looked on the schism as a temporary neces- 
sity, and a portion who exerted themselves to 
provide for its permanence. The re-actionary 
tone of the Church in Anne’s reign, as well as 
the evident leanings of the Queen, now began 
to conciliate the more moderate of the seceders. 
Nelson, Dodwell, and Brokesby, were aecord- 
ingly reconciled to the National Church. The 
majority, however, still hung back; and the 
Church of England, at a critical period of her 
history, was deprived of the services of Collier, 
of Leslie, and of Law. 

We now turn to the political events of the 
reign, in so far as they affected the Church. 
The first great stand of the High Church bedy 
was made on the bill for the Prevention of 
Occasional Conformity. This measure, intro- 
duced by Bromley and St. John, was levelled 
at those who complied with the provisions of 
the Test and Corporation Acts in order to 
obtain office. while their nonconformity. was 
still matter of ostentatious notoriety. It 


the amendments of the Lords. A conference 
the Commons were represented by St. John, 


Finch, and Powis, the Lords by Devonshire, 
Peterborough, Somers, Halifax, and Burnet. 


The latter declined to give way, and the bill fell | 


tothe ground. Towards the endof the same year 
it was again introduced with success in the 
Lower House and rejected by the Peers. In the 
following year (1704) it was again brought for- 
ward, and passed by the Commons, who, how- 
ever, very wisely refused to adopt the violent 
expedient of tacking it toa money-bill. The 
Lords, after a debate in which the principal 
speakers for and against it were Sharp and 
Peterborough, negatived it by seventy-one to 
fifty. The general election of the same year 
was fought by the Tories with the since cele- 
brated ery of “‘the Church in danger.” On 


had a long and spirited debate on the question 


whether the Church really were in danger or | 


not—a thesis which would seem too abstract 
for a school debating club, were it not that it 
really involved a comparison between the 


parties. 
Church was in a safe and flourishing condition, 


the country. Against this decision several of 
the minority protested, and among them Sharp, 
Compton (who now voted pretty steadily with 
the Tories), Hooper, Beveridge, and Sprat. 
Some sharp fighting took place on the religious 
questions connected with the act of union, 
which sufficed to show that the High Church- 





| 


their opponents threw a speedy triumph. inte 
their hands. 

The abilities and ‘the discretion of Sachev- 
erell are not now matter of any serious contro- 


_versy. No-one can entertain any very exalted 


respect for the handsome pet 

Charles Honeyman of history—with his dandy 
martyrdom and rose-water confessorship, At 
the same time, it would be difficult to justify 
his prosecution on any principle which would 
not strike at all freedom of speech whatever. 
As one reads the articles of im ment, one 
cannot-but marvel that Jekyll and Walpole 
could ever have appeared in support- of them. 
Sacheverell was actually arraigned for speaking 
disrespectfully of an archbishop who had. been 
dead more than a century, and because he had 








took place between the two Houses, at which 


the meeting of Parliament, the Lords actually | 


ecclesiastical policy of the two great political | 
They resolved not only that the 


but that whoever denied it was an enemy to | 


men were gaining ground, when the folly of | 


said that some men of station were “ false 
brethren,” the Ministry had the folly to con- 
tend that he must refer to them. Men who 
had St. John and Atterbury cam: | their 
| opponents could not afford to make blunders. 
| A condemnation of Sacheverell was obtained, 
| but it needed not another such vietory to undo 
| the Ministry. 
| The elections gave the Tories'a majority in 
| one House ; a'dozen new creations secured it in 
\the other. The Whigs, indeed, made an un- 
| successful effort at conciliation by passing, as 
| the price of Nottingham’s support, the - 
| sional Conformity Bill, which continued to be 
law till 1719. An administration formed of 
such men as Harley and St. John, Harcourt 
'and Bromley, seemed destined to realise the 
| wildest dreams of High Churchmen. Atterbury 
' obtained successively a deanery anda bana 9m 
| Sacheverell was rewarded with the living of St. 
| Andrew's, Holborn. The administration was 
powerful, and St. John, at any-rate, was dis- 
jane to use his powerwith vigour. He had 
ome Premier, anda Jacobite restoration 
was imminent, ‘when the circumstance of 
| Anne’s last illness dissipated all ris schemes. 


passed. | The strange itresolution of the Queen and the 
the Commons, but was virtually nullified by | 


strange energy of Shrewsbury, conspired to 
| thwart the plans of the brilliant Tory : a Whig 
coup de main succeeded, and, in spite of the 
Toryism of the populace—in spite of his own 
unaccountable supineness, George I. was pro- 
_ claimed king with no scrious opposition. ~~~ 

The game of the Tories was up.. The savage 
curse which broke from the episcopal lips of» 
Atterbury proclainved the ruin of the recently- 
triumphant cause. One hope battle stall 
remained to fight. Hoadley, bishop of Bangor 
—a champion of the Whigs, whom the new 
Government had rewarded—had published a 
sermon on the kingdom of Christ, as violent in 
its way as that of Sacheverell. The Lower 
House of Convoeation, which had, during the 
reign of Anne, been chiefly occupied with votes 
of thanks to the Queen, assertions of its own 
prerogative, and occasional censures on Burnet, 
now took fire at a sermon, which, im its ten- 
dency to religious anarchy, might have 
| yoked a less exasperated body of Anglican 
divines. A long and severe censure on this 
and other writings of iloadley was sent’to the 
| Upper House, when, by an act as arbitrary as 

any which cost the life of Strafford, the 
Government interposed its authority, the’ Con- 
vocation was prorogued, and the Church was 
silenced. ; 

Here we pause. The period which follows, 
| though, as we have said, it requires an ‘his- 
torian, possesses little to invite one. It is 
illuminated by few names of great ability, by 
few lives of eminent holiness. It is charae- 
terised by an equable languor, to which even 
the enthusiasm of the fanatic or the zeal of the 
persecutor would form a creditable contrast 
A feeble caricature of the great parties of the 
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seventeenth century, may perhaps here and | Constantine the Great. Harwich, on the coast, | ing to which Morocco was to fall to Spain and 
there be detected. Enough remained of the | has also many interesting associations. But | Turkey to the King of Hanover, to say nothing 
old Puritan spirit to slight the serene wisdom | we would refer to Mr. Walcott’s ‘“ Guide” for | of other remodellings of the states of Europe. 


of Booth, when he pleaded for the revival of a 
more devotional ritualism. Enough remained 
of the old High Church spirit to ostracise the 
irregular energy of Wesley, when he sought to 
prophesy to the dry bopes which lay rotting 
around him. But there is little to vary the 
monotonous record of religious depression, till 
the Church is roused into life and energy by 
the success of that wonderful movement, which, 
with all its eccentricities and all its short- 
comings, deserves to be known by no lower 
name than that of the great Wesleyan 
Reformation. 





THE EAST COAST.* 
Tr has hitherto been the fate of the East Coast 
to meet with, undeserved neglect at the hands 
of both tourists and authors. Itis undeniable 


that the South Coast, Wales, and the Lake | 


Districts, exhibit features of such peculiar 
beauty as to have elicited commendation on 
the ampiest scale. Now, although the East 
Coast is comparatively a stranger to such 
features, still it is very far from deficient in 
attraction for both archeologist, geologist, 
and naturalist. We are glad to find that the 
present little volume is but the herald of a 
more complete monograph to vindicate the 
claims of this portion of our shores toa greater 
share of attention. The large amount of 
ayailable matcriel, in the triple sease alluded to, 
will, we are persuaded, fully justify the attempt. 
In a geological aspect, the author directs 
attention to the singular Denes of Yarmouth, 


’ the great seat of the herring fishery. These 


denes haye blockaded up the old estuary. 
Here, thousands of acres haye undergone 
reclamation; in other words, been wrested 
from the domain of Ocean, and will ere long 
be in a state of the highest cultivation. 
Further north stands Cromer, under exactly 
opposite conditions. Here, Ocean pertinaciously 
strives for mastery over the land, and the 
stout cliffs gradually bow to the ceaseless 
battery of the waves ; and here the thoughtful 
geologist may seize in the operations of the 
t one link of causation in the past. 

The study of the great natural agencies at 
work is of the very greatest scientific interest. 
Indeed, this whole coast is terrible from its 
numerous wrecks. ‘The dangers were however 
braved, in by-gone times, by the hardy settlers 
in ourisle, In the adjoining county of Suffolk, 

in, how wide a field is open to the palmon- 
tologist in the well-known Coralline Crag, so 
rich in varied organic remains? 

This format «n oceurs in singular perfection 
in the neighbourhood of Aldborough and 
Orford, and in places of the former locality 
forms a complete coral reef. The archeologist 
also will find his curiosity well repaid. Here 
landed both the Angles and the Danes, and 
the wild and lonely ruins of Dunwich still 
forcibly recall those ancient times. Ipswich, 
the chief county town, is also of great 
archeological interest. ‘The ancient fonts in 
its churches and the perpendicular roofing will 
requite examination. ere moreover exist 
in this town some few specimens of the 
domestic architecture of the middle ages. 

Colchester, the county town of Essex, the 
ancient Camalodunum, was the earliest colony 
of the Romans. Here were their temples and 
theatres. The place abounds in archeological 


remains. It was, moreover, the birthplace of | by the curious in the shops of London, accord- 








* A Guide to the Coasts of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. By | 


enziec E. C. Walcott, AM. (London: Stanford.) 





further interesting particulars, both historical 
and legendary. 

Where there is so much to commend, we 
would not be considered too exacting; but 
should be glad to see, in the next edition, some 
larger space allotted to the archeology of Nor- 
wich. 


| Though this has not been the result, still, 

emboldened by her prowessagainst the Moriseos 
| Spain is now claiming to be considered as a 
| sixth first-rate Power of Europe. About the 
_ time of this Moorish campaign, she also re- 
| trieved her honour in some degree by unex- 
| pectedly making a “pronunciamento,” in the 


This work has the merit—no ordinary one | view of getting rid of our lawful monied claims 


—of being true to its prescribed plan, and to | against her. 


the spirit of the quotation from the great 
sage that graces its title-page. Compact in 
form, methodical in arrangement, and correct 
in particulars, ‘‘The Guide to the East Coast” 
will be found most valuable to the excursionist, 
upon whose scanty leisure for reading it makes 
no exorbitant or unnecessary demands. 


SPANISH CAMPAIGN IN MOROCCO.* 


SpecrAL correspondents form a class of en- 
lightened authors whom the wants of the age 


and of the “Times,” that distinguished mem- | 


ber of the “ royal family” of newspapers, have 
of late years called into existence. Though 


this is generally supposed to be an age cf! 


peace, there is seldom wanting some theatre 
where an enterprising gentleman of ability and 
education, not too sensitive to the want of 


home comforts, or too fearful of a stray bullet, | 


may earn high fame and more substantial re- 


wards by watching on the spot, and detailing | 


from day to day in the columns of the ‘* Times” 


newspaper, the varying ge of military cam- | 


paigns. We need not here allude to the bril- 


liant sketches of Mr. Russell from the Crimea | 
or India, but we rejoice to think that the race | 
of “correspondents” is not likely to become | 
extinct, that as yet none we know of have un- | 
happily got knocked on the head or even been | 
captured in the course of war by the enemy, | 


and that at the conclusion of every few months’ 


campaign we may look for such a readable and | 


amusing volume as that which Mr. Hardman 
now presents to us. For such gentlemen the 


Indian rebellion came opportunely a little after | 
the Crimean war ; last summer the campaign | 


of Magenta and Solferino occurred ; and when 
the pen might naturally have been expected to 
lie idle, before Naples and Sicily came to the 
rescue of the correspondent, a want of one 
was felt in the middle of November at Malaga, 
in order that the British public might have 
their curiosity satisfied as to the Spanish cam- 


paign in Morocco, then commencing at an un- | 
usual season of the year. ‘This book cf Mr. | 


Hardman’s is dedicated to a Spanish officer, 
from whose kindness and unbroken fellowship 
he deriiyed considerable facilities. It was one 
of the objects of the Spaniards in undertaking 
this harassing and apparently unprofitable 


expedition, to make a display before the world ; | 


+ 


to show that their military disciplineand patient 


valour were not effete, and that they still pos- | 


sessed some energy for which they might be 
respected throughout the rest of Europe. 
Hence, if the ‘“* Times” correspondent could 
convey a faithful idea of the state of the 


Spanish army, and could with truth applaud it, | 


he would in their eyes outweigh even generals 
and diplomatists. He was especially valuable, 
as a strong feeling existed among the Spaniards 
that we secretly sympathised with the Moors. 


‘This feeling did exist amongst us ; it arose from | 


| thesuspicion that France in this matter might be 


| instigating Spain to carry out those ideas which | 


find expression in a map of Europe to be seen 


*The Spanish Campaiy in Morocco. By F. Hardman. 





| (Blackwood and Sons, 1860.) 


Certainly we are not so far 
| interested in the Moors that we should not 
| congratulate Spain on having somewhat raised 
| her character in the scale of nations. It was 

probably, however, our interposition that 

checked her wish to hold extensive territorial 
| possessions in Africa, and limited her demands 
_ to a port on the west coast, provided the Moors 
| raise the money for the recovery of Tetuan. 
The acknowledged right to chastise the pirates 
and Kabyles—subjects which the Moorish 
Government are unable to restrain—will un- 
doubtedly advance the cause of civilisation and 
Christianity. These stipulations, along with a 
| cession of territory round Melilla, ‘ twice the 
| distance, as to its radius, which a 24-pounder 
(we presume one of the rifled guns used by the 
Spaniards in the late campaign) will carry,” 
and a full indemnity for expenses, are what 
apt has gained by the four months’ exhibition 
of patience in the midst of considerable diffi- 
| culties, in addition to the flattery of her amour 
propre, and the exercise of her army. 

To that army Mr. Hardman accords the 
praise of good organisation, steadiness, and 
valour ; but the chief cause of their superiority 
to the Moors in almost every encounter, was 
the preponderance of their artillery, and the 
| failure of the Moors to take advantage of 
naturally strong positions. Our author makesa 
| natural division of the whole campaign into 


| three parts. The first was from the landing of 
| the first division in the middle of November 
last, up to the march from the lines of Ceuta on 
| the Ist of Janmary. This was a period of 
heavy losses from cholera, from the fire of the 
enemy, and from the minor discomforts. of 
soaking rains and ‘“ Levanters,” which blew 
the tents about, and often. prevented the land- 
ing of stores aud provisions. These tried 
severely the temper of soldiers unused to active 
| warfare. Ceuta is out of the usual track of 
British tourists, and the comforts of good ac- 
commodation were not to be looked for. In 
the combats of the Moors much depended on 
the Spanish officers; and their conduct gener- 
ally, not that of the chiefs in command merely, 
is mentioned with great eulogy. General 

opold O’Donnell, at once prime minister of 
Spain, minister at war, and general of the 
army—a triple t which in most military 
expeditions would be of important service—is 
only censured for being in some cases a little 
too ready to expose himself. The greatest 
| chance the Moors had of inflicting losses on 

their enemy was when the country was wooded 

and close, and where cannon had onoeny in 

passing. Their mode of firing was from long 
| espingardas, which required a prop for their 
aim to be sure ; but even with these disadvan- 
| tages, more of their shots told than the Spanish 
bullets, as the soldiers fired too hastily to take 
good aim. But onscarcely any occasion could 
the Moors stand a bayonet charge. Even their 
| cavalry, instead of making an impression on 
| Spanish squares, was often routed by infantry 
| charges ; and in all the encounters occurring 
| almost daily at this stage of the war, the tactics 

of the Spaniards was to entice them on and 
charge them briskly, when the Moors generally 
| maved themselves by speed of foot, and by 
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throwing themselves into the brushwood with 
which the country abounded. 

At this time the march of the Spanish army 
on Tetuan appeared difficult from the nature 
of the country ; and it was believed that 100,000 
Moors might be brought against them. Accord- 
ingly, a good deal of delay was caused by the 
necessity of good roads being made, where the 
army could march forward, their ships moving 
along the coast close to their right. As soon 
as they made a short move, 4 considerable action 
took place, called the battle of Castillegos. In 
this action something a little resembling the 
incidents of the famous Balaklava charge 
oceurred ; the words of an officer, who was mis- 
understood, inducing two little squadrons 
to charge up a narrow gorge, when they 
suffered considerable loss from the Moorish 
skirmishers before their infantry came up to 
support them. However, the Moors were 
unable to keep any position which was fairly 
charged, especially hess artillery, rifled accord- 
ing to the pattern of the French, could reach, 
and their loss was greater than that of the 
Spaniards. 

The next period of the war extended to the 
capture of Tetuan, which fell an easy prey as 
a result of a victory obtained on the 4th of 
February. The Moors for some time did not 
show themselves, but still a march of 20,000 
men away from their lines, and in a country 
of 8,000,000 of enemies, was not to be tried 
without all precautions. ‘The conduct of the 
Moors, however, puzzled every one. They gave 
up, without contesting, their strong positions ; 
and what would have been a difficult march 
became a mere military promenade. When 
they did make a stand, the result was invariable. 
The bayonet charges carried all before them. 
The Moors, of course, were discouraged, and 
it was only by bringing up fresh tribes from 
the interior, who had not had experience of the 
Spanish troops, that they could be induced to 
attack at all. They clustered, however, on the 
heights round Tetuan, sheltered by redoubts. 
On the 4th of February the most important 
action of the war took place, the Moors showing 
between 2,000 and 3,000 cavalry; but the 


nearly five times that amount on their enemies. 
‘The evacuation of Tetuan and its surrender by 
the deserted inhabitants was the immediate con- 


sequence. Muley Abbas, brother of the Emperor, | 


and Moorish general, after this battle ordered all 
the chiefs of the tribes which had been engaged 
in it to be decapitated. Having been thus driven 
from their fortified camp, they interposed no 
further obstacle to the occupation of Tetuan, 
but signalised the evacuation of it by an indis- 
criminate plunder. In the Jews’ quarter 
especially, the Moorish soldiers had run riot 
before leaving the place. The population is 
about thirty-five thousand, ten thousand being 
Jews. 

“The last period of the war reached to the 
25th of March. It was chiefly employed in 
negociations and preparations, and it ended 
with a battle and a treaty.” After the 
occupation of Tetuan, various envoys were sent, 
the Prince, it was said, being convinced that 
Allah was not on the side of the Moors. They 
had fancied the Spanish resources to be much 
less than they wete shown to be. The greatest 
difficulty arose as to the amount of the indem- 
nity, about £4,000,000 sterling being demanded. 
The permanent possession of Tetuan was at 
first demanded, but not insisted on. It is not 
a flourishing place, does not possess a good 
harbour, and could be of no real use to the 
Spaniards. During the negociations, the 
camp entertained a different opinion from the 
court and the cabmet. Some of the Spanish 








well as other curious tourists. 


ministers had large but impracticable ideas 
of colonisation. The army thought they had 
given sufficient proof of their valour and 
patience, that they had gained the reputation 
they hoped for, and though the Moors had 
been less able to contend with the military re- 
sources of Spain than was expected, still the 
campaign had done the Spanish soldiers 
and the Spanish nation the greatest possible 
credit. In the meantime, however, while 
these negociations were going on, the Governor 
of Melilla met with a reverse, having made a 
sortie, but being beaten back with the loss of 
three hundred of his men. This made the 
Moors more stubborn as to the conditions of 
peace, and they made use of the delay in 
collecting troops, preparing defences, and 
mustering a new army from the provinces of 
the empire. - On the 24th of March, was fought 
the decisive action of the war, two and a half 
leagues from Tangier, the army having set out 
to carry the Spanish flag to Tangier, and 
further, unless stopped by unconditional sub- 
mission. The Moors are said to have fought 
more bravely here than previously, and 
different positions were taken and retaken. 
The result, however, was the same as on all 
previous occasions; and next day Muley 
Abbas came to agree to the terms of peace 
we have mentioned above. The demand for 
permanent occupation of Tetuan was modified, 
but on the whole the treaty was highly advan- 
tageous to Spain, and onerous and humiliating, 
as our author says, to Morocco. 


Thus ended the war, which some sanguine | 
persons at commencement had expected would | 
end with large conquests in Africa, and perhaps | 
in Gibraltar being attacked by a combined | 


French and Spanish force. ‘The Spaniards 


appeared eager to think that England secretly, | 


at least, sympathised with Morocco; and Mr. 
Drummond Hay (Mr. Dromenay, as he was 
ealled,) our consul at Tangier, was blamed, 


even in Parliament, in this country, most un- | 


justly, with having exercised his influence by 
way of advice and countenance to the Moors. 
The sensible part of the Spanish nation rejoiced 


| that the war was well over, and had good reason 
Spaniards, with a loss of 500 to 600, inflicted | i 


to pride themselves on the organisation and 
prowess of which they had given proof. We may 
quote, as evidence of this feeling, one or two 
sentences of the becoming proclamation issued 
by O'Donnell to his army—entirely free from 
the boasting spirit which, to an extravagant 
degree, is supposed in general to be one of the 
attributes of Spanish character. 

** All the difficulties,” says he to his army, 
“opposed to us by an inhospitable country, 
without roads, without 









resources of any kind, during a most severe 
winter, and while the terrible scourge of cholera 
augmented our sufferings and thinned our 
ranks, have failed to vanquish your constancy, 
and have found you even contented and dis- 
posed to fulfil the noble mission confided to 
you by your Queen and your country. That 
mission is accomplished. Two battles and 
twenty-three combats, in which you have 
invariably conquered a numerous, valiant, and 
fanatical enemy, taking from him his artillery, 
tents, ammunition, and baggage, have revenged 
the outrage offered to the Spanish flag.” 

Our “special correspondent” gives us a faith- 
ful idea of the state of the Spanish army, and 
an impartial account of the operations of 
the war. There are not very many who are 
qualified to judge of the accuracy of his 
descriptions of, the character and scenery of 
the country through which the army passed ; 
but the notices he gives of the game to be found 
there may probably attract some sportsmen, as 
We hope we 


population, without | 


have not seen the last a Se ey ss cor- 
respondence. In case the Moors Spaniards 
again fall to blows, which is not altogether 
improbable, “may he be there to see,” and 
describe to us the occurrences, both in the daily 
broadsheet and afterwards in the interesting 
and not too lengthy volumes. He is not un- 
known to literary fame; a former volume of 
‘“* Peninsular Scenes and Sketches,” which found 
favour with the public, pointed him out as well 
qualified for “special correspondence ” on the 
oceasion of this campaign. We take leave of 
him and his book, with the hope that the 
‘* Times,” in future cases of need, may be able 
to continue to enlist talent of an equal order. 





THE BOOK OF VAGABONDS AND 
BEGGARS.* 


Very aptly did it occur to Mr. John Camden 
Hotten, that a translation of the “ Liber Vaga- 
torum,”—or of that edition of it which the great 
reformer found time to edit in the midst of his 
most harassing difficulties—would, enriched 
as it is with Luther's preface, find favour in the 
eyes of the reading public. Whether Martin 
Luther undertook the task to which we have 
alluded, as ameans of unbending a mind sadly 
strained by continual anxiety and unending 
controversy, or whether the opportunity 
| afforded of attacking the wandering monks 
| was a strong temptation to his zeal, we know 
|not. That this last species of vagabond 
| received at the editor’s hand no very grateful 





| tribute, the following quotation will serve to 
| show :— 

“ But the right understanding and true meaning 
| of the book is, after all, this—viz., that princes, lords, 
counsellors of state, and everybody, should be 
| prudent and cautious in dealing with beggars, and 
| learn that, whereas people will not give oe 
| honest paupers and needy neighbours, as 

| by God, they give, by the persuasion of the devil, 
| and contrary to God’s judgment, tem times as much 
to vagabonds and desperate rogues,—in like manner 
as we have hitherto done to monasteries, cloisters, 
churches, chapels, and mendicant friars, forsaking 
all the time the truly poor.” 

Of the author of the ‘ Liber V; 
nothing is known save, that, with considerable 
truth and candour, he introdueed himself as 
‘Reverend Magister, nomine expertus in 
truflis,’ which proficiency, Luther remarks, 
‘the little book very well proves, even though 
he had not given himself such a name.” We 
may remark, before introducing the work in 
question, that Luther's opinion with regard to 
the treatment of beggars, was that those whose 
names were inscribed in the register of a town 
' or village should be supported by the inhabi- 

tants, but that “outlandish and stranger 
beggars ought not to be borne with unless 
they have proper letters and certificates.” One 
of the closing sentences of the preface reads as 
strangely from the pen of Martin Luther, as 
it would seem natural appended to one of the 
works of the simple-hearted Oliver Goldsmith. 
‘“T have myself of late years been cheated and 
befooled by such tramps and liars more than I 
wish to confess.” 

The first class of vagabonds brought under 
our notice is the beggar pur et simple; who 
came plainly and simply to ask an alms for 
God’s or the Holy Virgin’s sake ;—perchance 
honest paupers with young children, “who 
would leave off begging if they could.” The 
conclusio in this case is, that it is proper to 
give to these beggars, and that such alms are 
well laid out. The stabiilers or bread-gatherers 
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are next noticed. These vagabonds, accom- 
panied by their wives and children, wander 
through the country. They are specimens of 
the religious beggar, and from their hats and 
cloaks depend innumerable signs of all the 
saints. They are, however, burthened by more 
useful incumbrances than signs, each man 
bearing, we are told, six or seven sacks, besides 
a pot, plate, spoon, &c. These stabiilers were 
the professional beggars of the period, it would 
appear, for our author says that they “never 
leave off begging, nor do their children from 
their infancy to the day of their death, for the 
beggar’ staff keeps the fingers warm, and they 
neither will nor can work.” Here the Rev. 
Magister gets, we think, a little confused, for 
he adds that the children of these stabulers 
become harlots and harlot-mongers, hangmen 
and flayers, and winds up by a very amazing 
conelusio—‘t Thou mayest give to them if thou 
wilt, for they are half bad and half good,—not 
all’ bad, but most part.” 

We cannot, of course, follow the Magister 
through his list. The gentleman who frothes 
soap from his mouth, and the begging-letter 
impostor, were, under a somewhat different 
aspect, nuisances then as now. ‘The ‘“ Liber 
Vagatorum” gives usa curious insight into the 
condition and social history of the age in which 
it was written, as far at least as central Europe 
is concerned, and is for that reason chiefly 
valuable. ‘There seems in those days to have 
been a steady demand for hangmen, and the 
supply was not adequate to the demand, if 
‘we may judge by the ease with which these 
ag ria seem to have been obiained. 

offspring of the stabiilers, whose minds 

did not turn towards harlotry, generally found 
scope for their talents as hangmen or {fleshers. 
(P. 10.) We are also told that dallingers, or 
hangmen, formed in themselves a class of 
, and a very unpleasant class they were, 
inasmuch as they used to take off their clothes 
until they were stark- naked, and beat them- 
selves withrods.(P.42.) We arefurtherinformed 
that “when they have practised for a while, 
and cheated many people thereby, they become 
hangmen again, as before; and that “ those 
who stand on stools, and lash themselves with 
stones and other things, and talk about the 
saints, usually become hangmen and flayers ” 
—which last word has an uncommonly un- 
pleasant sound. How easily duped must the 
good Germans of 1529 have been, and -what 
a charming personal security must have 


existed, at a period when the siintvegers | 


wandered to and fro! “These,” says the 
ister, ‘tare strong fellows who go about 

the country with long knives, and say they 
have taken a man’s life away, but that it was 
in self-defence; and then they name a sum 
of money which they must have, and unless 
on bring the money at the right time, they 
will have their heads cut off.” , 
In the last case which we shall allude to, our 
author tells us that a woman came to Pforz- 
heim in the year 1509 ; that she asserted that 
she had been delivered of a child and a live 
toad, which latter she had carried to our Lady 
at Einfiedeln, where it was alive and well, and 
consumed a pound of meat per diem. She was 
also furnished with a letter with a seal, “‘ which 
was proclaimed from the pulpit. This same 
woman however had a paramour, whom she 
supported by the proceeds of her ‘ vilany,’ at 
an ale house in the neighbourhood.” ~The 
Magister's conclusio in this case is as naive as 
it 18 just:—“ Nota: All this was utter knavery.” 
A rare old wood engraving, and a dictionary 


of the vagabond vocabulary, enhance the at- | 


tractions of as curious a book as we have seen 
for some time. 





THE SEA-BOARD AND THE DOWN.* 
Tuts is a quaint, pleasant, and instructive 
work, over which the scholar and divine will 
delight to muse away some careless hours this 
summer season. Mr. Warter is an old- 
fashioned divine of the good old school, a good 
scholar and a ripe one, high and dry in his 
theology, thoroughly attached to the old paths, 
and with a nervous horror of new ones; full 
of benevolence and sound sense, yet not without 
a touch of oddity, a touch of pedaniry, a touch 
of obstructiveness. His work is a rare speci- 
men of a scaree and valuable species, of which 
the ‘Anatomie of Melancholie” is the most 
illustrious type. On a rough guess, we should 
say that this work must contain nearly a couple 
of thousand quotations. This is saying a 
great deal, for the large-printed page contains 
very little: Mr. Warter is one of those 
literary Pharisees who think that they will be 
heard for their much margin. He has fol- 
lowed the great Bentley’s advice, never to 
read any book which one is not able to quote. 
Nevertheless, everything is grist that comes to 
his mill. We have quotations from the classics 
and from the fathers, quotations also from a 
recent novel, and from Mr. Tennyson’s poem 
that appeared in the ‘* Cornhill” the other day. 
Mr. Warter’s tone of mind is purely literary. 
He is not so much humorist or observer, not so 
much historian, philosopher, or even theologian, 
as a general lover of letters for their own sake. 
He isa man with whom Burton would have 
sympathised, and Montague have loved even as 
his own soul. It is easy enough to classify the 
works of which such lavish use is made. The 
Bible, Shakespere, and Milton; the old 
dramatists ; patristic literature, moderately ; 
Greek and Latin writers, especially the 
dramatists and poeis; the great body of 
English divinity ; the leading classics of most 
modern tongues, go far to exhaust the list. To 
which should be added nearly every book of 
miscellaneous reading in the English language. 
The reader would almost as soon thirk of 
finishing off these volumes at once as of reading 
| right through Johnson's big Dictionary. Mr. 
| Warter is the son-in-law of Southey, and the 
| editor of his ‘“‘Common-place Book,” with 
which this work has considerable affinity. In 
| fact, the “‘ Sea-Board and the Down” is Mr. 
| Warter’s ‘‘ Common-place Book,” only there 
\is a thread of narrative or disquisition on 
| which these pearls of quotation are hung. In 
| this way the work is more like Southey’s 











| “* Doutor,” a book well beloved by all genuinely 
| literary men. At this point we inquire rather 
| indignantly why Mr. Warter has not favoured 
| us with an index. We ought to say that Mr. 
| Warter’s original matter is something much 
better than a mere peg to hang the notes on. 
For six-and-twenty years he has been the vicar 
of his parish in the south, and he has practical 
experiences reminding us of the poet Crabbe’s. 
He has lent a willing ear and an observant eye 
to all that has gone on within the limits of his 
pastoral care. His old experience has attained 
to something of a prophetic strain. He tells 
us of what he has seen and read, and has much 
to say on all current topics of Church and 
State, literatureand society. We arereminded 
irresistibly of the pretty scene with which 
Tennyson has prefaced his ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” 
when, after the girls were-duly kissed under 
the mistletoe and put away, the host, the poet, 
and the parson sat round the log fire and the 
half-ebbed wassail bow] :— 
* And half awake I heard 

The parson taking wide and wider sweeps : 

Now harping on the Church commissioners, 

Now howling at geology and schisim ; 
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Sea-Board and the Down; 


or, My Parish in the 
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Until I woke and found him settled down 
Upon the general decay of faith 
Right through the world.” 


Mr. Warter is the vicar of Tarring, a 
pleasant village on the Sussex coast, a mile or 
two distant from Worthing. Worthing is a 
watering-place that is rapidly rising in public 
estimation, for the bathing is excellent, the 
inland scenery is exceedingly pretty, the cli- 
mate is almost of Italian mildness, and those 
who like the dissipations of the metropolis have 
only got to go as far as Brighton for them. 
Higher up the country there are features of 
ereat attraction, for Sussex has some real 
forest scenery ; the park and house at Parham 
are very fine, and the pictures at Petworth are 
as fine a collection as the National Gallery. 
By the shore of the much-resounding sea, and 
through pleasant fields and lanes, may visitors 
stroll to the thoroughly English village of Tar- 
ring, and attend service at the parish church. 
There they will probably have the gratification of 
hearing the worthy vicar preach, and he is sure 
to do soin astrain of undefiled orthodoxy, 
which, perhaps, is not totally inseparable from 
slumberous influences. The church is very 
interesting, and restored in excellent taste. 
The vicar once published a big book about the 
parish and some adjacent chapelries, in aid of 
the restoration, which we sincerely trust 
answered the desired object. About this parish 
and its inhabitants, and his long ministerial 
experience, and long days of pleasant reading, 
is this work almost entirely concerned. One 
side of the parish is sea-locked, and the waters 
are Pee encroaching: our esteemed 
friend, the oldest inhabitant, can tell of green 
fields buried beneath those clear crisping wayes. 
This is the Sea-board. The Down, with its 
close-cropped sward, gives us that renowned 
Sussex mutton, on which the vicar has sega’ 
so long that he pleasantly tells us that he is 
ashamed to look a well-bred sheep in the face. 
We daresay the worthy vicar, in the course of 
twenty-six years, has consumed on his own 
account a tolerably large flock. Westward the 

ish runs into w In former days the 
woods had their poachers, and smugglers were 
familiar with the waters; happily superseded 
now by excellent agriculturists and excellent 
sailors. Still the old unsettled habits have left 
their traces, which, such is the law of life, can 
only disappear in a generation or two. When 
the vicar first came, there were no schools. 
‘* Bill Stumps his X mark” was a common sig- 
nature. Every man you met was concerned in 
smuggling adventures, and at Tarring and 
Worthing shameless drunkards reeled about at 
noon. If people are not really better, there 
is now at least no want of external decency, 
and we have no doubt Mr. Warter has done 
his share towards the good work of the amelio- 
ration of manners. Mr. Warter gives us the 
most valuable of his experiences of the charming 
country-side and of the familiar and unlettered, 
but acute people, among whom his pleasant 
lines have fallen. He discourses of the ignorance, 
prejudice, superstition of the poor, the progress 
of education, the humanising influence of books 
and music, the necessity of providing them 
with improved dwelling-houses and rational 
amusements, and the justice of giving them a 
large share of kind allowance for failings of 
charitableness and of tolerance. These are inter- 
esting topics, ably treated, of great importance 
to country gentlemen and the clergy ; we may 
add also, to all true lovers of their country, 

Mr. Warter is deeply and justly attached to 
the “Church of his fathers,” which, besides 
its legitimate uses, serves as a rhetorical effect 
to pictorial writers. If, according to him, there 
is one abomination more crying than another 
iin this new-fangled age, it is the abomination 
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of open-air preaching. To this Mr. Warter 
traces a growing love of finery among the 
young women, and increased items in the 
statistics of immorality. He compares it to 
the worshipping under every green tree. We 
are a little better satisfied with the ground as- 
sumed when he inveighsagainst the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, whose proceedings are naturally 
distasteful to the clergy, who dislike jobbery, 
and wish that surplus ecclesiastical revenues 
should be devoted to the most necessary uses. 
We regret to say that Mr. Warter is disloyal 
enough to entertain some internal doubts about 
the perfect rectitude of bishops, and is so un- 
reasonable as to think that two visitations in 
the course of sixty years are not all that is 
required of episcopal superintendence. Among 
‘several keen sayings, we like his answer to the 
persuasions of a teetotaller, that he was made 
a member of a temperance society at his 
baptism. Throughout the volume there is no 

of sentences of terse wisdom. Mr. Warter 
abounds in the wisest saws and the most modern 
instances. 

This work affords a very strong instance of 
the wonderful influence of the association of 
ideas. To the seholar, divine, and literary 
man, its-volumes will be fruitful of pleasant 
reminiscences. They will recognise with plea- 
sure the favourite passage and well-recollected 
phrase; they will find the quotation which 
they themselves would have chosen from the 
stately apothegms of Thueydides and the 
choral lyries of Sophocles, the solemn eloquence 
of Jeremy Taylor, and the pleasant pictures of 
Sir Philip Sidney. They will recollect their 
own hours of lettered ease and innocent de- 
lights, when they mused over their books by 
the waters and in the woodlands. Breezes fresh 
and pure as those of the ‘ Sea-Board and the 
Down” are stirring in these pages, and remind 
us that we, too, have been in Arcadia. While 
admitting the excellence of what Mr. Warter 
has given us, we must remember that this 
belongs neither to the first, second, nor third 
order of excellence. Such volumes as these are 
a very rare and peculiar luxury, both to reader 
and author, and are attended with some serious 
disadvantages. In exact proportion to this 
intense love of quotation, is the abatement of 
original power. The mind that trusts so 
exclusively to others, will be less and less 
inclined to confide in its own strength. The 
course of free thought will inevitably be 
checked; the language of eloquence and 
passion will scarcely be found; there will 
be numerous self-imposed shackles, and all 
the disadvantages will be found that 
attend desultory reading, the want of severe 
sustained study and a consistent plan. We 
detect much of this in Mr. Warter. The 
works he chiefly loves are those of purely 
literary interest; there is, for instance, no 
indication of a systematic study of such subjects 
as history and philosophy. Books are not often 
quoted whose careful perusal would require 
much intellectual labour. Amid ull the classical 
quotations, for instance, we do not notice a 
line from Aristotle; and where Mr. Warter 
gives a passage from the “ Republic,” he fails 
to bring out the beauty of perhaps the finest 
instance of prose-poetry in Plato. But his 
book possesses special merit beyond that which, 
such as it is, belongs to these multitudinous 
quotations. It is impossible that any good 
man could record the experiences of many 
years spent amid kindly charities of home, and 
the pursuits of active benevolence, without 
producing something of special value. ‘There 
is no one who ought not to be interested in 
these short and simple annals of the poor, which, 
according to Gray, ambition must not mock 





nor grandeur despise, or who is exempt from 
the great simple lessons they convey. Above 
all, the book is pervaded with a spirit of cheer- 
ful, reverent piety, which will lend to its pages 
their most perfect and enduring charm. 

Mr. Warter has so far infected us with his 
spirit that we find it impossible to conclude 
without a quotation. He shall tell us a ghost 
story :— 


** A young gentleman, name unknown, resided 
with his widowed mother and two sisters in the near 
neighbourhood of Bristol. He was in easy circum- 
stances, respected—well, in fact, to do in the world— 
and moreover engaged to be married very shortly. 
Under such a state of things, there was nothing likely 
to be preying upon his mind, but he wasof rather 
delicate health, and nervous temperament. One 
morning he came down to breakfast looking pale, 
ill, and altogether much agitated. His mother and 
sisters anxiously and eagerly inquired the cause. 
At first he assured them that nothing was the 
matter, but upon his mother’s more urgently pressing 
him, he confessed that he had had a dream which 
disturbed and troubled him. I ought to have stated 
that he held some position in the cathedral,—was a 
minor canon, or something of that sort,—and he 
said that he had dreamed he was in the vestry 
there, and looking over the register, when, latest 
among the entries of burial, he had read his own 
name, age and all correct. There was no mistake, 
the writing was all clear, fresh, and legible. 

“* Well, they laughed at him and rallied him, 
and though he was evidently much impressed with 
what he had seen, after the lapse of a day ortwo he 
shook off his dejection, aud was the same as ever. 
Then again he appeared a second time at the break- 
fast table in the same state of nervousness,—only 
this time worse than before. Again he was pressed, 


and again it was a dream that troubled him. He | 
had been walking, he said, over the cathedral with | 


some one, and they had been surprised by the sight 
of a new monument in a most out-of-the-way and 
unusual place—over the vestry door: they stopped 
to read it—it was his own! 

“+ This time it was a worse matter than before to 
conquer his nervous anxiety,—but just as the family 
thought him shaking off the effects of this second 
dream, he one evening rushed into the house in a 
state bordering upon frenzy, and calling out, ‘Where 
isit? Wherearethey? What have they done with 
it ? dropped down in sheer exhaustion and terror. 

*“* As soon as he could answer their questions, he 
told them that there were at that moment in the 
house two me with a coffin,—a most remarkable one, 
covered with red morocco, thickly studded with brass 
nails, and with his name on it,—that they had 
entered the door the moment before himself, and 
brushed by him in the lane as he stood against the 
wall to allow them with their ghastly burden to 
pass, when he had distinctly seen that the coffin was 
meant for himself, and so pursued them into the 
house. 

“No such persons could be found, or heard of. 
No such coffin had been made. It was quite light 
in a summer evening and a public road. No soul 
but himself had seen the men or the coffin,—much 
less touched it:-it seemed altogether a delusion of 
the brain. However, as he pressed it, every means 
was taken by his family, and large rewards offered 
for any information, as they rightly thought reason 
and life depended upon dispelling the hallucination. 
It was not to be! From the bed to which they 
carried him he never rose again. A few days only 
of feverous excitement elapsed, and he was dead! 

“The family in their deep distress could attend 
to no matters of business or money. The undertaker 
to whom the funeral was entrusted, sent home the 
most expensive cofiin for his own serdid ends,—but 
it was (strange to say) covered with red morocco, and 
studded all over with brass nails, the same of course 
being conspicuous among them. This might have 
been the working out of the delusion, from its 
coming to the ears of those among whom previous 
inquiry had been made. But, the fact of the monu- 
ment needed further interpretation, for, the clergy 
belonging to the cathedral, wishing to show every 
respect, without consulting the family of the 
deceased, resolved to put up a tablet to his memory, 





and to their intense surprise his friends most un- 
expectedly found a monument erected in the very 
unusual place he had described as its situation in 
his dream. 
“But I don’t wish to look into such things too 
closely, and to be too wise. I have ae 
strange things in my time, and I gave m to 
one and Yosid, Gop KNoweETH! and this He has 
given me to know, that of all mental drugs and 
anodynes, Su ition is the worst! As it weakens 
the body, so does it enthral the mind, and, after a 
while, the reasonable soul can hardly be said to sub- 
sist. Superstition’s bondsman has usually said fare- 
well to 
+ * Deliberation, thejsoul’s wary seout.” 
But in these remarks I am speaking of grovelling 
Superstition,—not of the Superstitions of 
which are common enough,—more commonly 
with ignorance,—but not unfrequently biasing, in a 
moderate sense, the educated also, Of these we may 
speak in another chapter, when we come to consider 
how ignorance is sure to be corrected by education, 
provided people do not run into the fatal error of 
confounding it with the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which does not necessarily accompany it. 
There are some lines in the ‘Schoole of Fancie,’ 
which may be applied to what we have been speak- 
ing of,—and the general bent of men’s minds towards 
the superstitions of the vulgar. 
++ Now, by my troth, I cannot choose but smile, 
To see the foolish bitter of Fantasie, 
With what deceits she doth the mind beguile, 
As pleaseth best her great inconstancie 
As well the wisest as the foohsh man, 
She troubleth, I tell you, now and than.’ 
And thus our conversation But I was very 
glad to hearmy old friend say he purposed adverting 
to the superstitions of the people, to which I know 
he had given great attention, and many of which, in 
the course of years, he had successfully 
though I had often heard him say that, ‘ 
man’s mind had an out-of-the-way hidden corner, 
into which superstition, like a dirty housemaid, 
swept up all orts and scraps.’ ’ 
“Rerizenrn Stews vax tn, said Galen, In St. 
Augustine's words, ‘Non enim frustra consuetudo 
quasi secunda et quasi affabricata Natura dicitur.’” 





NEW NOVELS. 





Night and Day: a Novel. By the Hon. 
Charles Stuart Savile. 3 Vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) We had occasion, in a former 
number, to make some remarks on the different 
kinds of novels offered at the present time to 
the public; we also speculated a little on the 
various schemes relied on by candidates for 
securing “the bubble reputation”"—a bubble 
without which the domestic pot au feu of the 
novelist too often refuses to boil. e are now 
in a position to announce a new specimen of 
the three-volume novel ; written by an honour- 
able, dedicated to a prince, and given to the 
world by first-rate publishers. “Night and 
Day” is simply a record of the highly-suceess- 
ful career of a remarkably well-looking young 
man, who, beginning life as a pirate of the 
worst and bloodiest possible kind, becomes 
at length lieutenant-general of police at Paris. 
Virtue is, we are told, its own reward. Im- 
pressed with this truth, we are the less sur- 
prised when vice presents Gaspard Duval, the 
pirate, witha dukedom. It has been very fairly 
objected to novels whose heroes are lawless or 
vicious men, that the sympathy called forth by 
the redeeming traits in their characters has a 
tendeney to soften the abhorrence which the 
reader should feel for their ill deeds—that 
nothing is more pernicious to young minds 
than the attraction afforded by what may be 
termed the romance of vice. Novels which are 
exposed to objections such as these, are by no 
means scarce; many of them indeed are, 
extremely popular. No such error, however, 
characterises the pages of ‘“‘ Night and Day.” 
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The principal person—we will not call him the 
hero—is simply a monster. No virtue is 
claimed for him, and we are never, thanks to 
our author's taste, either directly or indirectiy 
s2sked to sympathise with him. ‘The principal 
female character isa particularly wicked young 
woman. ‘There are three subordinate person- 
ages who are everything that is bad: they are, 
however, tolerably aunusing, so that they have 
the advantage of the rest of their companions 
in crime. ‘The remarkable features of this 
novel gre first, that, as we hinted before, 
though there are chief personages, male and 
female, we have neither hero nor heroine; 
secondly, that viriue and vice are not con- 
trasted, since any honest or respectable person 
who happened to come in the pirate’s way was 
amie put out of the way of the reader by 
means of instant assassination; and_ finally, 
that none of the guilty parties were sacri- 
ficed to the offended dignity of the 
law or the manées of their victims, except, 
indeed, Gaspard Duval himself, who 
was quietly drowned, not buried with all the 
henour due to a peer of France. His three 
companions and fellow-murderers are snugly 
provided for in the Turkish service. ‘‘ Night 
and Day” opens with a description of a hand- 
some mansion in the island of Martinique. 
Wide galleries shaded by verandahs, a clear 
fountain, f t lime trees, Arabian’ jessa- 
mines with their silver stars, and many other 
attractions very ee gener described, warrant 
us in pronouncing the abode of M. de Tournon, 
externally at least, remarkably agreeable. A 
number of slaves are assembled in the open 
air; and a species of steward, or overseer, in- 
forms the negroes, and the reader at the same 
time, thata young gentleman is about to ar- 
rive immediately irom France, for the purpose 
of marryin nf Mademoiselle de Tournon, and that 
son of Africa who does not indulge in 
“laugh and fan on dis joysum ‘casion” wil! 
be visited with a flogging. M. 
@Aubret, the expected son-in-law, arrives 
without delay; and is introduced, or rather 


never saw before, though he is about to marry 
his daughter, whose acquaintance he had made 
some months before in Paris. The old gentle- 
man, however, is-extremely cordial ; and takes 
it upon himself to assure Miche] that his 
daughter, who is making breakfast in an ad- 





| numerous. 


joiming ‘room, is “panting with the wish to | 


see her betrothed husband.” On entering the 


We suppose, like Werter’s Charlotte, “cutting | 


bread and butter”—we do not perceive any 
symptoms of excessive delight on the part of 
the lady. Such affectionate and playful names 
as ‘“‘ Mademoiselle the Blusher,” and ‘* Made- 
moiselle [ Hypocrite,” are applied by her father; 
yet even a tear which fell directly from her 


than by.a blush anda start. She leaves the 
room shortly afterwards, a prey to “a momen- 
tary faintness ;’ and her experienced parent 
takes the opportunity of explaining to Michel 
d@’Aubret that this kind of thing “is always the 
way with young girls.” Ladies, however, 
who are timid as the celebrated Scotch maiden, 
who, if we recollect rightly, 
“Looked up to blush, and looked down to sigh,” 
occasionally startle the neighbourhood by run- 
ning off with some dear Lochinvar of their owa 
choice. ‘The Lochinvar in this case (for 


| and has occasion to call on the lieutenant of 
| police. 
Michel | 


| by dying very opportunely. 
introduces himself, to M. de Tournon, whom he | Ses conan 


; ; | dangerous cousin. 
salle a manger—where the fair Coraline was, | 


the rapier of the corsair finds its way amongs* | 
the ribs of the unfortunate Michel d’Aubret. | 
The remarkable and scmewhat independent: | 
minded Mademoiselle de Tournon, who eseaped 
marrying a man whom her father did not know, 
to elope with a pirate whom her father never | 
aw, is very shortly after her advent on board 
the ** Bloody Hand,” made aware how matters 
stand by a sight of the black flag, and by 
being stowed away in the hold for fear of 
accidents. Here we have a sea fight, anda 
victory gained by Duval. When the battle is 
over, and all the survivors on the opposite side 
have been butchered, the pirate possesses him- 
self of the title-deeds, letters, &c., of a young 
nobleman, the Count de St. Réal, who was 
on his way from Martinique to France. 
Finding that the Count is entirely unknown in 
France, Duval determines to sell his vessel, 
give up pirating, and compensate Paris for 
the loss of the before-mentioned young noble- 
man, by becoming Count de St. Réal himself. 
Accompanied by three brayos, he proceeds to 
that capital, where ‘he becomes at once a man 
of fashion and a coiner. Matters go on 
flourishingly. Our Count, supplied with 
plenty of money from his estates in Martinique 
and his trade of faux monnayeur, is given by 
the Government the office of lieutenant- 
general of police, and is accepted as suitor for 
the hand of the daughter of the ‘“‘ Duke de 
Cernis Plessis, peer of France, and chevalier of 
the Order of St. Esprit.” Happy Gaspard 
Buyal! One day he is informed, as chief 
minister of police, of the existence of his own 
gang of coiners; on the next he proceeds, in 
his quality of chief of the gang, to see the in- 
former hung by his comrades. The ancient 
lover of Mademoiselle de Tournon—we shall 
call her for the future Coraline—comes to 
France, accompanied by old M. de Tournon, 


The latter, not much liking the visit, 
orders both father and lover to be sent to the 
Bastille, which indignity M. de Tournon escapes 





The little annoy- | 
ances consequent on the false position of the | 
lieutenant of police become inconveniently | 
He receives a letter from Mar-| 
tinique stating that the dear friend and cousin | 
of the Count de St. Réal is about to land in| 
France. This causes him some anxiety, but he | 
settles matters by dressing up one of his bravos 

as 2 gentleman, and sending him to meet the | 
4 The messenger acts his 

part to perfection, and murders the stranger in | 
a manner worthy of one of the erew of the | 
“ Bloody Hand.” Gaspard scothes his cares | 


| by making love to the fair Madlle. de Cernis | 
| Plessis; but Coraline, who, having been promised | 


marriage, finds she has been deceived, becomes, | 


| as the heading of one of the chapters tells us, | 





Mademoiselle de Tournon did run away) was | 


no other than the fearful 


the French service. 


pirate Gaspard | his infidelity and evil practices generally, pulls 

Duval, who told her that he was an officer in | a plank out of the bottom of the boat, and the 

Father and lover, neither | Duke de St. Réal is drowned with no more 

of whom had ever seen Duval, give chase, and | ceremony than a kitten. 
' 


3 : | obstreperous. 
over'’s eye on her white hand, seems to have 
failed to make her exhibit her bliss otherwise | 


She denounces the lieutenant | 
of police on the morning of his marriage, and | 
gets herself locked up in a madhouse in con- 
sequence. In course of time, Gaspard's three | 
bravos are arrested for coining; after being | 
kept for some time in durance vile, their) 
captain, however, in his quality of lieutenant- | 
general of police, visits them, and furnishes | 
the necessary tools for their escape. Shortly 
afterwards, this successful pirate and impostor 
is made a duke. His grace is, however, lured 
out in a boat by a young sailor, who promises 
to show him a treasure hidden in an island. 
The young sailor turns out, of cottrse, to be 
Coraline, who has escaped from the madhouse ; 
and who, after giving him a sound lecture on 





Coraline, who is re- 


served for repentance, buffets the waves on 2 


| plank, and is picked up by a ship. Becoming 


wealthy, she transports her fair person and 


| her social virtues to the island of Madeira, and 


we are told that ‘‘ when she breathed her last, 
her death was regarded by all as a national 
calamily, and her memory revered as that of a 
sainted being.” Requiesent in pace. Oi the 
probability of the circumstances related in 
** Night and Day,” the reader may now judge 
for himself, as we have detailed the principal 
incidents as given us by the author. Why 
the book shouid be called ‘* Night and Day” 
is itself a difficult question. ‘Thereis a quaint- 
ness in the individual character of each of the 
three bravos attached to the fortunes of Gas- 
pard which is amusing, and the description of 
the Bastille is interesting and not over-drawn. 
On the whole, the amount of pleasure to be 
derived from this work will depend on the 
sensitiveness and credulity of the reader. It 
will be voted shocking, improbable, and amus- 
ing. We venture, in conclusion, to hope that 
his highness the Prince de Selimas, to whom 
this volume is dedicated, will find it amusing, 


and that he will not forget that as an English © 


novel it is perfectly sui generis. He will 
doubtiezs observe that the author has had the 
good taste to make all the characters foreigners. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Curiosities of Natural History. Second Series. 
By Francis T. Buckland, M.A. (Bentley.) Mr. 
Buckland has produced an admirable sequel to 
his first series of “Curiosities.” The present 
volume abounds with entertaining anecdotes, and 
contains a vast amount of information. Some of 
this information may be deemed by scientific 
writers below the dignity of natural history, 
but the general reader will welcome the lightest 
incident which is noted by a writer who is so 
lively and so trustworthy. Mr Buckland is a 
keen and loving observer of nature, and deems 
nothing too insignificant to be unworthy of his 
notice. He even manages to find sport in the streets 
of the metropolis, and tells an amusing story of a 
“spoor” which he tracked in London mud, and 
which apparently belonged to a creature that 
invariably walked backwards. “For days and 
days,” he says, “I hunted this creature by its track 
up Regent Street (it never went over the crossing), 
down Oxford Street, both east and west, but I never 
could come up with it.” Perseverance, however, 
according to copy-book authority, commands success, 
and Mr. Buckland’s industry wes at length rewarded 
in the Strand. For a solution of the enigma we 
commend our readers to search the book for them- 
selves, and we mention this circumstance only to 
show how the faculty of observation is quickened 
by the habits of the naturalist. If Mr. Buckland’s 
amusing style of narrative occasionally degenerates 
into gossip, it is a defect which most readers will 
readily forgive. By the publication of these 
“ Curiosities,” he has added a charming volume to 
the “ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” 

Army Misrule, with Barrack Thought, and other 
Poems. ByaCommon Soldier. (Saunders O'tley, and 

A very uncommon soldier the writer of this 
book must be. The prose portion of the volume 


| takes precedence of the verse, but both verse and 
| prose evince great force of expression and command 
oO 


language. The letter to Lord Palmerston 
attacks the Premier with his own weapons. 
author understands the value of raillery, and makes 
good use of his knowledge. His subject is a 
melancholy one; and his facts show that though 
many reforms have of late been effected in the army, 
the system of routine, with all its attendant evils, is 
accountable for a large share of the miseries which 
are associated with the life of a private soldier. 
Some of the incidents he mentions appear almost 
incredible, but the euthor implores those who doubt 
hisassertionsto sift the matter for themselves; and he 


| challenges the authorities to come forward and offi- 


cially contradict a single statement ke hasmade. A 
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“Common Soldier” sometimes forgets that the 
occasional abuse of authority is inseparable from the 
exercise of authority at all; but the larger number 


of his complaints will not admit of this palliative. | 





The manner in w! 
to the severest reprehension. If men are well-treated 
in the service, it can never be necessary, in the pre- 
sent state of the labour market, to entrap men 
into it. Openness and fair-dealing on the one 
side will insure faithful service on the other. 
The effect of ‘the opposite, and, we fear, 
customary course, is described as follows :— 
“We start with the possession of the raw material 
which you have gained by dishonest dealing, and 
which hascost youmoney ; he(the raw material)finds 
that you are a rogue (I do not mean to be personal, 
my Lord), and he strives to quit your service; he 
succeeds, and you then offer a bribe to a rival servant 
—a policeman—to capture him. At this stage of 
the proceedings you have lost doubly. You get him 
back by force, and then punish him ; in other words, 
render that state of life which was at first unpleasant 
absolutely unbearable. Surely this is scarcely com- 
patible with wisdom—with common sense? Putting 
humanity out of the question, and looking at it 
simply as a matter of business, it assumes a suicidal 
aspect, and must continue to have a suicidal result. 
It is as if a man were to cheat another in the sale of 
an article, then compel him to purchase again ; and, 
lastly, to insist upon his becoming a constani pur- 
chaser and consumer of that article without gram- 
bling. The reasonable mode of correcting the evil of 
desertion, my Lord;~whichvhas’grown to alarming 
dimensions, lies on the surface of the question. Ex- 
pend the sums of moncy now lost toe the country (as 
bribes for the capture of deserters) in rendering the 
home of the soldier more like that which he has left 
to become (as he thinks) your voluntary guardian, 


ich our army is recruited is open | 


but whose state the condemned convict would scarcely | 


accept in exchange for his own. It may be urged 
that desertion is chiefly practised with a view to 
secondary enlistment, and that, therefore, my assertion 
as to the cause of it, namely, discontent, fallsthrough: 
nothing of the kind, my Lord: it merely indicates 
that when a man has been swindled, he will— 
naturally enough—strive to make as much out of the 
swindler as he possibly can; and this the more 
readily in the case of the recruit, from the knowledge 
that exchange from one regiment into another 
involves only a journey, while re-enlistment is, to 
him, a positive pecuniary gain. Thus the country 
loses enormously : pays once to get an article, and 
then pays again to keep it ; while the article becomes 
damaged in the barter, both morally and physically. ” 
The author of “ Army Misrule” makes the startling 
assertion that in time of war not a few officers “ fall 
by the hands of subordinates ;” and gives an instance 
in which a soldier who “ bore a stainless character ” 
confessed to him that he wished to exchange into 
another company in order “that he might have a 
better opportunity of sending the first bullet through 
the head of a hated officer.” He evidently thinks 
that but few of our officers endeavour to gain the 
esteem and affection of their men ; and believes that 
“what the soldier would hail heartily, in lieu of 
authoritative superciliousness, is a modicum of 
kindliness, which costs the giver nothing, and the 
deficiency of which has more portent in it than the 
nation knows.” We should heartly rejoice to see 
the statements made in this book contradicted by 
official authority ; but we fear that their truth can- 
not be gainsayed, and that they will therefore he 
passed over in silence. At any rate, the writer of 
the volume has done good service to the public by 
calling attention to an all-important subject. We 
can only add, that two of the poems have appeared 
in the columns of “Once a Week ;” that most of 
them are reprints; and that almost all of them are 
above the average of our periodical verselets. 
Thoughts in Aid of Faith, gathered chiefly from 
Recent Works in Theology and Philosophy. By 
Sarah S$. Hennell. (London: George Manwaring.) 
Miss Hennell is already known as the authoress of 
the Baillie prize essay on “Christianity and In- 
fidelity.” .She is also one of the few ladies who 
have veutured to grapple with Butler's “« Analogy,” 
and has written an essay on its “sceptical tendency.” 
in the Baillie prize essay Miss Hennell sets forth on 
opposite pages the arguments of the defenders and 





opponents of Christianity, the authoress herself pre- 
serving a strict neutrality. That neutral ground is 
definitely abandoned in the present work, and Miss 
Hennell now advocates that class of opinions 
generally found in works published by Mr. Man- 
waring. For ourselves, we can only unfeignedly 
regret the isste of such publications: in the present 
ease the obscurity of the work, perhaps in- 
separable from the metaphysical treatment of the 
subject, will prove an effectual bar to any mischief 
that might be done by an extensive circulation. It 
will be sufficient to state a theory of Miss Hennell’s 
—that Jesus would never have claimed to be the 
Messiah if the notion of a Messiah had not been, in 
the mind of His age, ripe for fulfilment. Miss 
Hennell certainly exhibits an extraordinary aptitude 
for severe study, but we can say no more. The 
title of her book—* Thoughts in Aid of Faith”—is a 
remarkable misnomer. 

The Atonement, its Relation to Pardon: an 
Argument and a Defence. By the Rev. E. Mellor, 
MLA. Second Edition. (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.) The recent atonement controversy has produced 
quite a literature of its own. Among the many 
publications issued, none have impressed us more 
than this little work of Mr. Mellor’s. The author 
has thought out his subject earnestly and reverently, 
and exhibits a rare union of the logical faculty 
with powers of eloquent expression, Mr, Mellor 
employs on this very difficult subject a transparent 
clearness of style which will render his book 
eminently attractive and useful to those who desire 
to make up their minds on the subject; that is to 
say, all conscientious and God-fearing men. This 
simplicity of method and language contrasts very 
strongly with writers of the opposite school; for 
instance, with such a writer as Mr. Maurice. The 
opponents of that gentleman frequently charge him 
with a general and consistent mistiness; Mr. Mellor 






| points out how mistaken an idea this is; for in some 


of his works, and in many passages of other works, 
Mr. Maurice's meanings stand out clearly defined, 
and in sharp relief. It is only on certain theological 
queen that Mr. Maurice, like the cuttle-fish, 
shrouds himself in his own ink, and language 
answers the diplomatist’s purpose of concealing his 
thoughts. 

The Old Tree; or, Filial Piety. (London: Catholic 
Publishing and Bookselling Company, 61, New Bond 
Street.) A pleasant little story, something in the 
Edwin and Emma style. In this case the “gentle 
hermit of the dale” is a quondam count, who has 
deserted his lady-love in a tiff because she will not 
elope with him. After many years he appears as 
Father Austin, and, leading his former mistress to 
an old tree, on the bark of which he had formerly 
inscribed their names, he tells her all the mystifica- 
tion had taken. place in order to “purchase 
peace for his soul.” ‘He promises to pray for her 
and hers, from that time till the end of his natural 
life, and seeks once more the shelter of the convent. 
We cannot help thinking that the lady would have 
been better pleased if a mutual understanding had 
been arrived at before his sudden disappearance. It 
might have saved her some years of anxiety upon a 
ey very important to her future settlement in 

e. 

Natural Law Procedure versus the Technical 
System Pursuved in ihe Courts of Common Law: 
with some Hints on Arbitrations. By James Walter 
Smith, Esq., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, and John Trail, Esq., Attorney-at-Law. 
(London: Effingham Wilson.) We would strongly 
recommend to the Solicitor-General—since he has 
found it necessary to postpone carrying into effect 
his Law Reform Bill to a more convenient season— 
the perusal of the brochure by Messrs. Smith and 
Trail. Indeed, we would advise all persons in- 
terested in the reformation of our inexplicable codes 
of laws, to read through the small volume under 
notice. The little work is written in an attractive 
style; its hundred and forty pages are by no means 
dry leaves. It is high time that our jurisprudence 
should be reduced to some such a system as to be 
manageable by the public. To say that such is the 
case at present is sheer nonsense. For any one to 
say that he is au fait im English law, is to affirm 
that he is conversant with upwards of forty-five 
thousand Acts of Parliament. Our codes of laws 





are at present far atove the reach of the most 
industrious student. It was the policy of the 
Emperor Caligula to have the laws of Rome nailed 
up very high, far above the reach of the keenest 
eye, so that the most sharp-sighted individual might 
not be able to see what those laws were. But 
Caligula’ had good reason for his device; his 
infamous vices could not brook the sight of the laws 
of his land. Onr rulers need not fear to leok our 
laws in the face. Why, then, should our laws beso 
overladen with unintelligible verbosity, and twisted 
and turned with labyrinthine entanglement, as to 
become practically imperceptible to the great majo- 
rity of Englishmen? We thank our authors for 
the perusal of “ Natural Law Procedure,” and we 
cordially recommend it to our readers. 

Authorship of the Acts of the Apostles. Reprinted 
from the “Journal of Sacred Literature.” For 
Private use. (Mitchell and Son.) The object of 
the author of this pamphlet is to attempt to prove 
that Silas and not St. Luke was the writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles. He considers the tradition 
which assigns the authorship to St. Luke to be 
unsubstantiated. The evidence of Ireneus is the 
chief support of the popular idea, and this evidence 
the present writer impugns. We cannot, however, 
say that his pamphlet has left upon us the impres- 
sion that he has made out his case. 

First Steps to Zoology. By Robt. Patterson. F.R.S. 
With Illustrations. 3rd Edition. (Belfast: Sims 
and M'Intyre. London: Longman and Co. 1860.) 
Eleven years have elapsed since this most interesting 
little work nas first issued; and in the fact that-a 


3rd edition is called for, we have oof of the 
estimation in which it is deservedly held. The 


illustrations are good—the type clear—and the 
whole arrangement of the book creditable to the 
author. e may predict with safety that this will 
not be the last edition. 

Leaves from the Olive Mount: Poems. By 
Catherine Frances B. Macready. 
Hall.) Fullof plaintive melody, and 
out by a vein of thoughtful sorrow, these 


HE 


“ The Passion Flower,” which is the | 
best poem in the volume, although in 
conception—for the ground-work of the story has 
been often used in fiction—is full of and 
pathos, and of those quiet su; ive touches which 
mark the hand of the artist. We should only mar 
the charm of the poem by isolated extracts. “The 
Passion Flower” merits a careful —we can 


| promise our readers that they will lose nothing Wy 


giving it the attention it deserves. 

The Natural History of the Yineina. Vol. V. 
By H. T. Stanton, assisted Prof. Zetter. J. W. 
Douglas, and Prof. Frey. (London: J. Van Voorst, 
Paternoster Row.) This volume contains twenty- 
four species of the genus Coleophora. It has also a - 
classified list of the species fi in this and the 
preceding volume. We defer further notice of this 
volume at present, as at some future time we hope 
to review the work in its entirety. 

AEP EIT ETE 

The “ Notes and Analysis of all the New Books” 
is deferred until next week, in consequence of the 
extreme paucity of new publications. 

Miriax May.—We observe that a fifth edition 
of this greatly successful romance is now called-for. 

WE have received. from the Messrs. Burnham, of 
Boston, a copy of the new edition of the “ Mis- 
cellanies” of Sir Philip Sidney, a reprint of Talboy’s 
Oxford edition, which has long been out of print, 
and is now quite rare. The publishers inform us 
that a desire to clothe this author's writings in a 
garb befitting his noble attainments and i 
fame, and the extreme scarcity of all the numerous 
editions that have been published of his works, has 
induced them to issue this edition. For our own 
part we must say that this is one of the mast 
beautiful gems of bibliography ever issued from the 
press. We are glad to hear that it has had a very 
large sale during the few months that have elapsed 
since its publiextion. Mr. Triibner is the London 
agent, and we believe many will be glad to obtain 
the finest copy extant of this early master of our 
English tongue. 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 
— | 
Agnes and the Little Key, 3rd edition, 12mo., 1s. 64. | 


Balzac’s Daddy Goriot, or Unrequited Affection, 12mo., 2s. | 
Ward and Lock. 

Baretti's New Italian and English Dictionary, new edition, 
2 vola., 8vo. Whittaker. 

Bollaert (W.), Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other Re- 
searches in New Granada, 8vo., 15s. Triibner. 

Book for the Cottage, by author of “ Ministering Children,” 
new edition, 18mo,, Is. 6d. Seeley. 

Catherine, by the author of “ Agnes and the Little Key,” 
new edition, 12mo., 1s. 6d. Kaight. 

Cecil (R.), Remains, by Pratt, new edition, 12mo., ls. 6d.; 
with Life, 2s. Knight. 

Darton'’s Holiday Library—John's Elements of Geography, 
new corrected to 1861, 18mo., 1s. Darton. 

Dodsley’s Original Cellar Book, new edition, folio, 1s. 6d. 

Whittaker. 


GJ. G.), Boy Princes, 3rd edition, 12mo. 38. 6d. Lea. 
ee ee Exercises, new edition, 12mo., 3s. 


Elvin-(C. N.), Hand-book of Mottoes, 12mo., 6s. Bell. 
Frankheart—Incidents in Intreduction of Metho- 

dism in Yorkshire, post Svo., 6s. Gd. Ward. 

Forbes (Duncan), History of Chess, 8vo.. 15s. Allen. 

Fradersdorff and Arnold's Phraseological English and Greek 
Lexicon, 2nd edition, Svo., 21s. Rivingtons. 
a Series of Reading Lesson Books, Book 2, 12mo., 

8. 


Greek Sentences and Extracts from Xenophon, with Lexi- 
con, 3rd edition, 12mo., 5s. Whittaker. 


Gulshan-I- Selections Prose and Poetical in the Pushts 
or e, 4to., 42s. Longman. 
(Jabez), Domestic Medical Guide for Families, 5th 


12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Ibbotson (H. W.), The Legal Prompter, 12mo.,5s. Longman. 
James (Johr Angell), Works of, Vol. 4, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Magee (W. C.), Sermon, Christ the Light of all Scripture, 
$vo., is. Hatehard. 
Morehead (), — Researehes in Diseases in India, new 
> 218. 


(Dr.), Chemistry, Theoretical, Practical, and 
Analytical, 2 vols., imperial 8vo.,£3 7s. Mackenzie, 
Nugent's French Dictionary, new edition by Smith, 32mo., 

3s. 64. Triibner. 
Piain Words about Sickness, 12mo., 1s. 6d. Seeley. 
Raverty (Captain), Grammar of the Pukhts Puashts, or 
of the Affghans, 2nd edition, 4to., Zis. Longman. 
Rivers (T.), Orchard House, 8th edition, 1?mo., 3s. 6d. 
Longman. 


Selby (C.), Events to be Remembered in the History of 
England, fine edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d. ; school edition, 2s. 6d. 


Smart (A.), Songs of Lal 

‘ o bour and Domestic Life, 12mo., 
3a. 6d. Longman. C 
Smith (W.), Smaller History of Rome, 12mo., 3s. 6d. Walton. 
rome te gg 3rd edition, 12mo., Gs. Lockwood. 

(T. F.), Sermons at St. Anne's, Brookfield, Highgate, 
T2mo., 6s. Wertheim. 

Swedenborg (E.), Of Heaven and Its Wonders, and of Hell, 


if 


5s. Leagman. 

lor ine), Rhymes for the Nursery, new edition, 
Twelve — Selected Quadrilles, royal 8vo., 1s. (Musical 
(J. F.), Elementary Exercises on™ Practical Me- 
chanics, post 8vo., 12s. 
Principle of Religious Liberty, 8vo., 7s. Gd. Ward. 
co gs rs gage lca Ta cca 
Wardrop Gea), atare and Treatment of Diseases of the 

Heart, new edition, 8vo. Adamson. 


i 


and Summary of Historical erg = 
iti oe 78. Gel. “| 
Wilson (W: C.), Child's First Tales, new edition, 2 vols., 
T8mo., 2s. dn). Bis Is. 64. meg 
, First Lessons on English Reformation for 
Schools, 2nd edition, 1Smo., 1s. Ward. 
‘Young Angier, Naturalist, and Poultry and Rabbit Fancier, 
I2mo., Is. 6d. Routledge. 





“The Professor. By Currer Bell. To which are 
added, the Poems, by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, 
first collected.” (London: Smith, Elder, and 


in Arithmetic.” Part I. By the 
i (Cambridge: Mac- 


Craig. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) 
We have also received “ Plain Sermons.” By the 
Rev. J. G. Cowan. Second Series. (Shippington.) 
These are characterised by much earnestness and 
ability. Though unambitious in title and simple in 
style, they contain proof of much hard reading and 
hard thought. Ellison’s “Sermons on Married 
Life,” (Rivington’s) must impress all readers with a 
very favourable idea of the honesty and ability by 





which they are characterised. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


“Spring.” By George B. Allen, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon. (Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond Street.) 

“Summer.” By G. B. Allen, M.B. (Leader and 
Cock.) 

“ Autumn.” By G. B. Allen, MB. (Leader and 
Cock.) 

“ Winter.” By G. B. Allen, M.B. (Leader and 
Cock.) 

“Twenty-two Two-part School Songs,” with 
Pianoforte or Bass accompaniment ad lib. By J. 
F. Borschitzky. (J. F. Borschitzky, 32, Tavistock 
Place, Tavistock Square.) 

Mr. Allen’s four pieces are termed characteristic 
“Spring” opens with a joyous and elegant theme’ 
written with that certainty of rhythm which marks 
all Mr. Allen’s productions. The first movement is 
in the key of D major, with a strain in the minor, 
returning to the major, followed by a change into 
E, which, in its turn, gives place to another phrase 
in C, leading into a very charming cantando in F, 
from whence there is a reversion to the original 
theme. 

“Summer” with a tranquil movement in 
E, which is succeeded by a neat melody in D flat, 
and finally changes to the original key. 

“Autumn” is written in the broad style, and is 
an allegro in the key of E flat. The first ¢ 
into A flat introduces us to a very happy melody, 
and from thence we wander, insensibly and grace- 
fully, through the keys of B flat, A major, and D, 
until we arrive at an excellent march in B flat, from 
which the transition to the original key and subject 
is natural. 

“Winter” is carried out on the same model. 
First comes an allegro in D, very much in the style 
of horn music, and then the relative minor change 
is devoted to musically painting “the hunt,” after 
which we return to the original motivo. We next 
get a march in D, which, in its turn, gives place to 
a polka movement, and ends with a couple of pages 
* Alla Valse.” 

out these four pieces 


music, and not mere me- 
chanical dexterity. To such as wish pupils to exe- 
cute the more solid’ music, “Spring,” “Summer,” 


mony, and moderate di 
Allen’s four characteristic pieces are invaluable. 
The nearest yet made to a universal 
language is in musical notation. It is known more 
extensively than any written character. If the 
pment to an Englishman, Dane, Russian, 
wede, Spaniard, German, American, Turk, or in 
fact any nationality that is not barbarous, as to what 
sound a certain note represents, the answer will be the 
same from all, and it is this universality of com- 
municating pleasurable sounds, made in one place 
and disseminated over the whole civilised world, 
that has placed music in the van of civilisation. 
Oecasionally, however, we have individuals arise 
who find fault with that system which the world 
adopts, and suggest either entirely, or partially, new 
theories or systems of their own. This practice 
generally works its own cure, because where it is 
adopted the multiplication of such signs are more 
puzzling to the musician than their utility, and 
people who learn only by such systems find them- 
selves cut off, as it were, from the great body of 
mankind, whose musical writing they cannot read. 
We have been led into these remarks by the work 
before us—Mr. Borschitzky’s “Two-part School 
” in which the composer has some fanciful 
notions of his own, upsetting the main principles of 
received musical nomenclature. On the cover ot his 
book is drawn an extended hand, against which are 
placed the following perfectly new terms, signifying 
nothing that we can ~inderstand. The lowest, or 
little finger, he cals “fa,” the third “la,” the 
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Second “ta,” the first “da,” and the thumb “ka.” 
Now this is subversive of the usual method, and 
creates a musical school of schismatics, because it 
applies “ fa” and “1a” to notes to which no one else 
in the world assigns those names; hence the learner, 
under this form, means E or “mi,” when he is 
singing “fa,” which with everybody else is F; so 
again G or “sol,” is called “ la,” which every musi- 
cian applies to the note A. The other names, 
not being agit contradictory, do not do so much 
mischief, but only tend to create a eo 

aining anything by the change. i 0 a 
Borschitak ’s plan we must therefore ecemiaie 
condemn, forthe reasonsstated Now we turn toa 
more agreeake duty—the examination of his music. 
He presents us with “ Twenty-two Two-part School 
Songs,” for the most part interesting, and neatly 
composed. Unfortunately, he does not seem to be 
apt in suiting his music and words. Take, for 
example, No. 12, “Thou, God, seest me.” In the 
soprano we have two notes to “a,” and six to 
the syllable “mong,” making the word “among.” 
The nature of our my one pov rghe have 
many words terminating with sounds which require 
the oath to be closed to give them their proper 
utterance, and the word “among” is of this class, so 
that actually where the music requires that the 
notes should glide easily and freely from the throat, 
the passage of the voice is barred, because the pro- 
nunciation is only to be obtained by the uvula 
closing the aperture from whence the chest voice 
issues, . and driving the singer to Lem the god 
by the roce di testa, or, more simply re 4 
singing through the nose. This is one great uit 
in the work under notice. Take, again, No. 18, 
“The Fading Rose ;” how painfully dislocated are 
every one of the five notes written to the syllable 
“beau”—ty. Let any one try to sing them as 
smoothly as possible, and the effect must be like 
reading beaun—u—u—u—u—ty. We have dwelt 
rather at length on this fault, because, withont correct 
pronunciation, all singing loses half its charm, and 
many of our modern composers think the distinct 
utterance of the words but of little importance. In 
all other Mr. Borschitzky’s “Two-part 
School are well adapted for the and 
make pleasmg lessons for children—a fact of no 
psig ane terete nase ter i 

ide the iarities of the solmisation, and at- 
tending to the accent of the words, we hope Mr. 
Borschitzky will favour the world with another set 
of his “ ‘T'wo- School Songs,” which are a 
species of music much wanted, and considerably 
enhanced by having a pianoforte accompaniment 
ad lib. 








Tue CrownstnsHretp Lrsrary.—A magnificent 
American collection recently disposed of by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson realised a large sum. The 
following are some of the prices realised :—Anudu- 
bon's “ Guadrupeds of North America,” 3 vols, £70 ; 
Bacon’s “ Advancement of Learning,” King Charles 
L’s copy with some autograph notes by him, £34; 
Dibdin’s “ Bibliotheca Tiana,” with additional 
illustrations, bound in 8 vols., £57; the Letter of 
Columbus, giving his account of the Discovery of 
America, 1493, a tract of four leaves, brought £30 
10s. ; a Collection of Caricatures from an early date, 
bound in 12 vols., £92; the “Chronicles of England,” 
and the * Descripcion of Britayne,” both printed by 
Caxton, bound together, not quite perfect, but of 
an edition of which no perfect copy is known, £180 ; 
Chaucer’s Works, folio, 1532, £15; a complete set 
of Hulsin’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
original editions, in 27 vols., small quarto, 1598— 
1650, £335 ; a rare tract by Matthzus de Cracovia, 
printed by Gutenberg, 1459, £13 10s.; Shakespere’s 
Poems, 1640, £16; Bible, Cranmer’s Version, 
printed by Whitchurch, 1550 (the first edition of 
the “Great Bible” in quarto form),£65; Bible, 
1539, first edition of Cranmer’s Bible, £46; Bible, 
Coverdale’s Translation, 1535, £95; “Thomas 
Aguinas’ De Articula Fidei,” a tractof a few leaves 
suppo3ed to be printed by Gutenberg, 1459, £16; 
Debat2s in Congress (the American “ Hansard”), 
118 vols., £41; a collection of Drawings made by 
the late Lieut-Col. Hamilton Smith, of every con- 
ceivable subject—natural history, ethnology, an- 
tiquities, archeology, costume, &c., about 15,000 in 
number, was knocked down at £500. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 
6, Bolton Row, Mayfair, Aug. 21. 

Sm,—You invite me to acknowledge that “a 
writer for bread, or even a second-rate genius, will 
turn his attention to the literature that pays; but 
the immortals and heaven-born geniuses are not so 
inspired by the almighty penny.” What can I say? 
This theory has for the last eighty years seduced all 
the @ priori reasoners in this kingdom. I have 
nothing to oppose to it but notorious fact. Shakes- 
pere wrote for the almighty penny, and took his 
work to the best market; and Shakespere was 
immeasurably a greater writer than Milton. This 
fact alone annihilates that venerable chimera. 
Homer was a writer for bread. Sophocles and all 
the Athenian dramatists were created and stimulated 
by pay and prizes. In the other Grecian towns, 
where there was no market, no dramatists arose. 
Moliére wrote for the almighty penny, so did Cor- 
neille, so did Voltaire. To confine ourselves to 
: Walter Scott wrote for money all his life, 

and for the best market. He began with poetry, 
but left it when Byron came into that market. 
Defoe’s life was a series of experiments on the 
public purse. He tried twenty cards before he hit 
on the “fiction in chronicle’s clothing.” This 
proved profitable, and he worked it thoroughly and 
often. Dryden wrote for the theatres till that mar- 
ket failed, and then for Tonson on ahi scale at 
sixpence per line. Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
all wrote for money, and for the best market. 
Blackstone bargained as well as any second-rate 


jurist. He got fourteen thousand pounds for his- 


work in the two markets, Oxford and London. Even 
John Milton did not give away “Paradise Lost.” 
He sold it for £10, “to show his contempt for 
money,” says “Canting Camden”—“ because Ton- 
son would not give him any more,” say common 
sense and I. When a human creature sellsa mortal 
article cheap, it is a sign that human creature rates 
that. article low and money high, not the article 
high and money low. When the human creature 
despises money it gives the article, and scorns to 
sell it at all. Iam aware the transaction has never 
been so interpreted; but why? Only because 

i nm take off their common sense to under- 
stand men of letters, as they fling off their clothes 
to go to bed. This John Milton was a stickler for 
copyright in his day, like you andI in ours. A 
sentence of his to that effect was cited as evidence 
by the judges in “Millar v. Taylor,” the great 
copyright case of the last century. Fielding, 
Smollett, Macaulay, Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray— 
which of these geniuses has ever been weak enough 
to write without being well remunerated ? 

To conclude, I am not prepared to say that there 
may not arise, in the course of a century, one or 
two lusus nature—men of genius, but defective in- 
telligences—who will work for nothing; but they 
are so rare that they furnish no data to legislation. 
Legislation, to benefit mankind, must be based on 
the great principles of human nature; and one of 
these is, that labour follows the market. Do not 
then ir of the stage, so long as there is a hope 
of putting down those gigantic barriers to invention 
—*“the adapting and kidnapping swindles.” And 
above all, for heaven's sake, do not give up, as too 
profound, all serious inquiry into the causes that 
Taise and depress the fine arts in our country at 
various periods, Chance is the bug-bear of inex- 

ience. Eclipses, tides, comets, have all passed 
jor unfathomable until science was brought to 
bear on them; and the moment criticism shall 
begin to be what it ought to be—a science—this 
little mock difficulty we are upon will vanish into 
thin air. 

I cannot close this rambling letter without thank- 
ing you for the honourable and consistent part your 
journal has played this nine years past in defence of 
international copyright. One of my paragraphs 
you have cited with approval was.suggested by an 


admirable article in the “Literary Gazette,” of date | 
Dec. 17, 1859; and, generally, that print has done | 


its full share in helping me to those conclusions 
which will inevitably survive the hand that now 
signs‘me your obedient servant, 

CHARLES READE. 


Che Miterary Gazette, 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Amone the topics brought under the consideration of 
the House of Commons, in discussing the estimates 
for this great public establishment, the other day, 
there was one that we were sorry to perceive was 
not so satisfactorily dealt with by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as we could have wished. We 
allude to the salaries of the assistants, which, 
according to the statement made by Mr. Butt, are 
very much inferior to those of the clerks and others 
in Government offices. That gentleman informed 





cently memorialised the Treasury, praying to be 
placed upon a footing, on the score of salary, with 
gentlemen in other public departments. When it is 
considered that the qualifications of gentlemen in 
the Museum are far higher than those of mere 
clerks, we look upon this as far from an unreason- 
able request. There has just been issued from the 
Board of Civil Service Commissioners a table of 
ions for the examination of mere candidates 

for the appointments of assistant officers in the 
Museum, in which the qualifications are rated as 
men * emt te nS either Greek or 
in, and of two besides English ; 
the literary and political history of En ; and 
the literary and political history of and 
Rome.” These are the minimum requirements for 
the departments of Antiquities, Printed Books, and 
Manuscripts; while for any one of the Natural 
History departments, candidates have to undergo 
examination in the “History of the Natural 
Sciences, and in the knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of the various systems of classification— 
of zoology, geology, palzontology, mineralogy, or 
botany, according to the department for which the 
candidate is nominated.” These, it is true, are the 
qualifications demanded from future candidates for 
office in the Museum, there having previously been 
no Civil Service examination ; but it is well known 
by any one that is even moderately acquainted with 
the Museum, that the gentlemen at present oecupy- 
ing the position of assistants there far exceed the 
requirements here laid down. Indeed, it is asserted 
of some of them, on no mean authority, that to take 
the case of the Department of Zoology alone, the 
assistants there are each of them at the head of the 
particular branch of natural science which he 
studies, This has been stated in a document 
printed by order of the House of Commons, namely, 
in a report by Dr. Gray, the head of the Department 
of Zoology, when supporting an application for an 
increased salary made to the trustees by the 
assistants. “ And yet,” he adds, “after twenty- 
eight years’ service in the Museum, the highest paid 
among them receives only the salary .of a junior 
clerk in one of the public offices”! Mr. Coningham, 
who followed Mr. Butt, complained also of the 
miserably low salaries paid to the assistants in the 
Museum ; stating that although there are many of 
them who had been in the service of the trustees 
for more than twenty years, not one was as yet in 
the receipt of even the allowed maximum of £300 
a-year. This he contrasted with the large 
salaries paid in the Government offices for mere 
routine work, as also with the salaries in the 
quite new establishment at South Kensington, 
which are for the mest part much higher than in 
the British Museum. Mr. Gladstone, in replying to 
these observations, finding it unsafe to dispute the 
fact of this great disparity of salaries—as he did on 
a former oecasion—took refuge in the plea that the 
duties of the assistants in the Museum are not of 
such an exhaustive character as those of the clerks 
referred to. This, however, we cannot help regard- 





ing as a mere shift to get rid of a troublesome sub- 
ject. It is well known that the duties at the 
| Museum are far more arduousthan those in Govern- 
| ment offices. They require also higher qualifica- 
| tions, and consequently ought to be better remuner- 
| ated; instead of which the assistauts complain that 


the House that the assistants in the Museum re- | 


| after doing good service, many of them for more 
| than twenty years, they are now paid scarcely better 
than junior Government clerks. All the heads of 
the Museum departments, too, it may be stated, re- 
commend this inerease of prayed for by the 
assistants. Professor Owen ly recommends 
it; Mr. Hawkins does the same ; also Sir Frederick 
Madden, Mr. Winter Jones, Dr. Gray, Mr. Water- 
house, and Mr. Bennett. The House of 

we know, are not stingy in such matters. Why 
then does Mr. Gladstone so stoutly oppose every 
— reward, according to their merits. 
and after long service, a body of highly-educated 
and efficient public servants? And , if Mr. 
Gladstone has only a prejudice to plier Stic 
the other trustees take the business out of his hands, 
and act towards the memorialists with something 
like common justice ? 





THE WEEK. 





ART DEBATES IN THE COMMONS. 

On Saturday last the Commons went through a 
Satorday sitting, an event which, if we remember 
aright, has not taken place for some considerable 

Amongst other votes, was one of £15,000 
| for increasing the accommodation for painting and 
sculpture in the National Gallery. 

Lennox, Mr. Bernal Osborne, and others, objected to 
it on the ground that such a vote would render the 
occupation of that edifice by the Royal Academy 
permanent. The vote was only carried by a majori 
of eight, there being thirty-one in favour of, and 
twenty-three against. it. The enormous sum of 
£17,000 was also voted for the i 
Museum, in spite of the strenuous opposition of Mr. 
Coningham. 
CHANCERY EVIDENCE. Poe Le 

A great and important change is a e 
place in the nature of evidence admissible. 

ing to the present system, evidence may be 
either by affidavit or by oral examination of 
witnesses before an “examiner.” In future either 
party will be able to require that evidence in all 
disputed points shall be vied voce, in the open 
court, ‘before the judge who is to decide the case. 
This change will place in accordance with the 
recommendation made by the Chancery Evidence 
Commissioners, neatly all of whom, with the 
tion of Lord St. Leonards, were in favour of 
ing the process before examiners. 

AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 

The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science is now holding its annual séance at 
Newport. Amongst its members are various illus- 


trious European savans, such as Agassiz, 

Bache, &c. According tothe “Times’” « i 
questions involved in Darwin's “ Origin of i 
have thus far been avoided, it is supposed from 
prudential reasons. 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 

The examiners for the Civil Service of India have 
just issued their list of selected candidates. There 
were eighty vacancies to be competed for—being 
double the number of any previous year. Thirty- 
one of the successful candidates were members of 
the two senior universities—viz., thirteen from 
Oxford and eighteen from Cambridge. Trinity 
College, Dublin, has thirteen representatives; Maris- 
chal College and King’s College, Aberdeen,.return 
four, and Queen’s College, Belfast, the same number. 
King’s College, London, is not so well represented 
as usual, either in number or position. The 
amount of marks gained by the successful candidates 
is considerably beneath the average of last year 
the maximum obtainable being 7,375, while the 

number awarded at the recent examination 
is 2,873. The first place in order of merit was 
obtained by Mr. Henry Alexander Giffard, of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford. 








Mr. Loven has completed his clay model of the 
statue to Sir Henry Lawrence, which is to be 
reproduced in Carrara marble and placed in St. Paul’s. 
It is of colossal size, and represents the hero of the 
Punjaub in the undress uniform of a general officer, 
with a cloak thrown over the shoulders to relieve the 
| stiffness of the rest of the costume. 


| 
1 
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MUSIC. 


Tue London musical season of 1860 has come to an | 


end. Nothing remains of it but the series of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon's concerts, and they will close with the 
present month. In taking our leave of it, we shall 
offer a slight summary of the more noticeable 
events that are now registered among the occurrences 


of the past. The Philharmonic Society, the eldest | 


of our existing musical associations, closed a 
season of considerable success, and much of it is due 
to having so justly an esteemed a musician as Dr. 
Sterndale Bennett at its head. During the season 
the Philharmonic has maintained its old prestige, 
while innumerable candidates have endeavoured to 
rival it in the estimation of the music-supporting 
public; but we are happy to say that no society or 
orchestra in Europe has yet been able to snatch 
from its wreath one of the smallest leaves. Lo 
may it flourish, as it hitherto has done, the boast of 
English musicians and the first artistic association 
in the world. Close on the footsteps of the Phil- 
harmonic Society treads its young rival, the New 


Philharmonic, under the guidance of Dr. Wylde. | 


This is not an re egagt al mang bound by one 
common interest, but is, we believe, a speculation of 
some three or four individuals ; and there can be no 
doubt that, although it cannot approach the excel- 
lence of its progenitor, it is a pecuniary success as 
well as affording a musical treat of a high order. 


| thus:—Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Aguilar (2 concerts), 
| Miss Eleanor Armstrong, Master Allison (2), Mr. 

Balfe (3), Miss Laura Baxter, Madame Behrens, Mr. 
H. Baumer (3), Mr. Benedict, Mr. R. Blagrove (2), 
Signor Bucalossi, Miss Emma Busby, Signor 
Campana, Mr. H. Carvill, Madame Celli, Miss Chip- 
perfield, Mr. Scotson Clark, Miss Cole, Miss Corfield, 
| Miss Cronin, Mr. Cusins, Master Dean (3), Herr 

Deichmann, M. Depret, Madame de Vaucheran, 
| Missde Villar, MM. Douay and Poussard, Mr. Rayres, 
| Herr Engel and M. Lefort, Mr. Field. Mr. G. ‘Forbes 
| (4), Master Fox, Prince Galitzin (2), Herr Ganz, 
| Miss Susan Goddard, Mr. Howard Glover (2), Herr 

Goldberg, Herr Greebe, Miss Emma Green (2), Mr. 
| Charles Hallé, Mr. J. L. Hatton, Herr Holzel, Miss 

Fanny Huddart, Mr. Allan Irving, Miss Theresa 
| Jeffreys, Master Ketten, Herr Kuhe, Miss Lascelles, 
| Mr. Lazarus, Miss Leffler, Madame Lemmens, Mr. 





ng Lester, Miss Levesque, Herr Lidel, Mr. Martin (2), 


Mr. John Macfarren, Mr. McLeod, Miss Messent, 
| Herr Molique, Mr. Monk, Herr Nabich, Mrs. 
Alexander Newton, Mr. Nickinson, Herr Oberthur, 
| Mad. Paez, Miss Palmer, Herr Pauer, Signor 
| Pezze, Signor Piatti, Mr. and Mrs Pratten, Miss 
| Poole, Mad. Puzzi, Mr. Ransford, Mr. Richardson, 

Mr. Brinley Richards, Mad. Rieder, Herr Ries, 

Madile. Rubini, Mr. George Russell, Madame Sainton 

(4), Mr. Charles Salaman, Mr Lindsay Sloper, Miss 
| Steele, Madile.Sedlazek, Madlle. Speyer, Miss Spiller 
| and Miss Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs, Tennant, Mr. John 


an announcement as this highly objectionable, nor 
can [, refrain from marking my strong disapproval 
of it. The church of God is not the place to which 
crowds of persons ought to be attracted to hear 
professional singing. Performances of this kind be- 
long to other places altogether, and it is a profanation 
of a church to convert it into a place of attraction 
for the lovers of fine music to attend for the purpose 
of hearing select pieces of music by eminent musical 
performers. I delight in good music. I often hear 
in the churches of the diocese congregational singing 
which is scarcely equalled in any other portion of 
the kingdom ; but the talent for music and the love 
of singing which are so peculiar to the West Riding 
only render it the less necessary to invoke any foreign 
aid in the conduct of this portion of our public 
worship. I object to all singing in churches in which 
the congregation in general cannot take part; and, 
above all, I object to the announcement of any 
musical performers by way of inducement to the 
public to attend a particular service. The eminence 
or skill of the performer only makes such an an- 
nouncement more objectionable. I trust, therefore, 
that I shall not again have the “ of observing 
any notice similar to the one which has made it my 
duty to write this letter. I am aware that you 
have been suffering of late from severe illness, and 
on this account it is more than probable that you 





Dr. Wylde has taken some pains to produce that | Thomas, Mr. Harold Thomas, Madlle. Valentin, Miss 
really great work of Spohr’s, his “ Power of Sound,” | Van Noorden, Madlle. Vaneri, Miss Louisa Vinning, 
in a manner considerably in advance of creditable. | Miss Eleanor Ward, Mr. Langton Williams, Mr. 
We know that in some musical cliques it is now the Melchor Winter and Mr. B. Wells, Miss Eleanora 
fashion to wey? ape Spohr’s music ; but much of it Wilkinson, Miss Louisa Kapp Young, Signor Zisca. It 
will live when the writings of more recent idols are | makes our head whirl to think that weshould have at- 
deservedly consigned to oblivion. Mr. Hullah, too, | tended the greater part of these concerts, and we have 
has done much to render sterling music popular. | yet to add the Drary Lane Promenade Concerts, an 
Under his care the lofty symphony and oratorio are | amateur performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Antigone” 
no longer exclusively the property of those persons 











who could their three or five shillings to hear 
berg He in a wise moment, threw himself upon 

masses, his doors at one i ave 
SesetaMUAs ‘pivthisianses of the sors te the 
great masters, introduced some novelties in the 
Ps oo walks of art, and, by presenting every work 
in its entirety, has succeeded in establishing a con- 
stituency who are not likely to desert him for many 
years tocome. The Sacred Harmonic Society has 


given its twelve concerts, but, as for years it has | 


done nothing for the English composer, its traditions 


have been carefully preserved in the performance of | 


none but the works of the great masters. The 
usual benefit concerts for the Royal Society of 
Musicians, the Royal Society of Female Musicians, 
and the Society of British and Foreign Musicians, 
have each been average successes, and contributed 
to the excellent motives of their founders. In opera 
there has been one remarkable success, and that too 
by a native com : Mr. W.V. Wallace’s “ Lurline” 
now takes rank among the classical o . To 
coupterbalance this, one Dr. Pech madly opened 
Drury Lane Theatre without a treasury, and with 
himself ss conductor. The absurdity of both was 
manifest immediately, for after one week the theatre 
was closed, and the manager afterwards had to put 
in an appearance in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 
The French opera was also a failure. The Surrey 
season Was not much better, owing to meagre 

its. The Crystal Palace has had some 
noteworthy musical events. ‘These have been the 
opera concerts, the metropolitan charity children’s 
po lara from St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Men- 
delsschn festival, the brass band contest, and the 
visit of the Orphéonistes, the latter very much over- 
rated asa musical treat, and not a very profitable 
speculation. Mr. Leslie’s choir has done good service 
in part-singing. but the greatest success in this 
department has been that of the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union, who have given not less than one 
hundred ormances. The Monday Popular 
Concerts, the Musical Union, and Messrs. Dando 
and Willey’s respective quartett parties, have all 
shared in the success of the season; and when we 
come to add to the foregoing the following list of 
individual concerts, given by the artists themselves, 


the season cannot be looked upon in any other light | 
than that of a busy one. Some of the names have | 


figures annexed, which are intended to show the 
number given by the same person. The list stands 


| at Campden House, a concert by blind musicians at 
| Hanover Square, and concerts for the benefit of the 
| London Blind Society, a literary gentleman, Mad. 
| Jullien, the family of the late Mr. R. Brough, the 
| Society of British and Foreign Musicians, the 
| Middlesex Volunteer Artillery, and the St. John’s 
(Islington) Roman Catholic Schools. The provinces 
now. bid fair to put in their claim for sweet sounds. 
The meeting of the three choirs will take place this 
year at Worcester on the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of next month, and as it has been the custom 
hitherto at Worcester to commence at eleven o'clock 
, on the Tuesday morning with a full service, embrac- 

ing the “ Dettingen Te Deum” two anthems, and a 

sermon on behalf of the charity, for it must be borne 
| in mind that it is only the surplus of receipts over 

expenses (for which latter the stewards are respon- 

sible) that can benefit the widows and orphans of 

the clergy of the three dioceses (Worcester, Hereford, 
, and Gloucester); and as there is-generally a_deficit, 
| the Charity would receive nothing were it not for 

the voluntary contributions at the doors, which 
| ordinarily amount to from £900 to £1,000. The 

sermon will not be omitted this time, but the services 





were not consulted upon the form of advertisement, 
and are entirely free from blame in the matter. At 
the same time, you are the only person with whom 
I can officially communicate upon the subject, be- 
cause in point of law the incumbent of any parish 
is the only responsible person for the mode in which 
Divine service is conducted in the church which 
he serves. I will thank you, therefore, in future 
to use your authority to prevent any repetition of the 
circumstance to which this letter refers. I doubt 
not you entirely agree with me in the belief that 
to attempt to swell a congregation by an advertise- 
mentof professional singingmay succeed in attracting 
a crowd together ; but it a course wholly unworthy 
of aminister of Christ, and very ill-adapted to 
promote the glory of God, or the spiritual edification 
of the people, Iam, my dear sir, very faithfully 
yours, R. Riroy.” Among the waifs and strays 
on musical matters that reach us from abroad, we 
read that Herr Wagner, the composer, having been 
informed by telegraph that the king of Saxony has 
abrogated the decree of banishment issued against 
him in 1848, immediately left Paris for Germany, 
which he had not seen for twelve years. He will 
return, however, before the new year to superintend 
the production at the Grand Opera of his new opera 
“ Tanhauser.” We cannot refrain frominserting, from. 
an American source, a nvusical curiosity ;—* Our 
Puritan ancestors (says Mr. Dwight of Boston) used. 
to pay their church rates in beans and cordwoad, 
and the natives of the South Sea Islands now buy 
their concert tickets with bananas and pine-apples. 
We copy from the New York ‘ Musical Review ’ the 
following poster aud prices of admission of the 
Alleghanians, who are having a fine tour in the 














| o'clock, and be performed by the three choirs, 





will begin on Tuesday morning at half-past eight | South Sea Islands. D.G. Waldron of this city is 
| their business agent :— 


repeated each morning ; so that the especial object | “ By royal command of King Makea V. and the 


_of the cathedral worship, a daily service’ reverently | Rarotonga nobility, the Alleghanians will give a 


celebrated, will not have to give place to fiddling | grand concert at the School-house this afternoon at 
and piping. In the ensuing week Norwich holds four o'clock, January 19th, 1860. Prices of admis- 
its festival; and as there are some novelties to be | sion :—Tickets to admit one, 1 hog, or 2 pigs, or 1 


| produced, we shall content ourselves with such a | turkey, or 2 chickens, or 25 pine-apples, or 2 bunches. 
| passing notice as will leave us a full opportunity of | bananas, or 5 large pumpkins, or 2 baskets oranges. 
;examining these works after they have been 

| performed, The Bishop of Ripon objects to profes- 
| sionals smging in churches. He has just addressed 
| a pertinent letter of remonstrance to an incumbent 


Children half price.” ; 
The profits also might be a novelty. The writer 
of a letter says :—“In order to get at the amount 
of the receipts in dollars and cents, I have valued 
every thing at about New York retail prices :— 
79 hogs at $5 each wee eee, $9399.00 


in whose parish the announcement had been made 
that a professional singer had been engaged to sing | 
on the re-opening of the church. tt 


e exculpates 93 turkeys at Sleach 4... ee vee 93.00 
the clergyman from all blame in the matter, 116 chickens at 38 cents ... s+. . ++» 44.08. 
but writes strongly against the practice. | 16,000 cocoa nuts at 12 cents each... ... 1820.00 
His Lordship’s letter is as follows : — “The 


5,700 pine-apples at 12 cents each __... 684.00 
Palace, Ripon, August 9, 1860.—My dear 418 bunches bananas, averaging 75 to 
Sir,—My attention has been called to the form of | the bunch, making 31,350 ba 
notice in which the sermons to be preached at 


nanas, at 6 cents each .- 1881.00 

the re-opening of —— church, on Sunday last, the 600 pumpkins at 15 cents each... ... 90:00 
| Sth inst., were publicly announced. I allude par-| 2,700 oranges at 2 cents each see 54.00 
ticularly to the advertisement that a professional limes, mats, fans, &c., about ai 25.00 
singer, Miss W——, had been engaged to sing select ——- 
pieces of music during the service. I consider. such Total ... -+- $5,086,006 
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THE DRAMA. 





HAYMARKET. 


In spite of Sir Fretful Plagiary’s vituperation of 
newspaper critics, and his assertion of the equal 
worthlessness of their censure and panegyric, we 
venture to bestow almost unqualified praise on the 
representation of “ The Critic,” now going on at the 
Haymarket Theatre. “The Critic,” though not so 
full of absolute and genuine wit as Sheridan’s great 
‘comedy of “The School for Scandal,” is still a 
masterpiece of broad humour, and we are glad to 
think that within ihe space of a fortnight both of 
these plays have been produced on the London 
stage, and on both occasions have been received 
with an enthusiasm which shows that all national 
appreciation of true wit has not been banished by 
the bastard humour of burlesques and extravaganzas, 
The thought that the people which produced such 
a comedian as Sheridan should regale themselves 
on the weak diet furnished by modern comedy is 
by no means gratifying to our self-complacency. 
On this subject, however, we hope to speak at greater 
len on some future occasion. The revival of 
“ The Critic” is all that could be desired. Mr. Charles 
Mathews, first. as Sir Fretful Plagiary, and then as 
the immortal Puff, is thoroughly admirable. We 
scarcely venture to say any more about him lest we 
fall into one of the commouplace critical expressions 
enumerated by Mr. Puff himself in the play. Sir 
Fretful was acted to perfection, and we can say no 
more of Puff. The constant seli-possession of the 
latter, his prompiness in explaining the little ap- 
parent difficulties of his drama, and his audacious 
confessions of rascality, are all brought out with a 
talent that renders the acting most charming. As 
for the other characters, as the more exaggerated 
the better they are, we can only say that the 
exaggeration is capitally effected. 

STRAND. 


This theatre has added to its already large ¢per- 
toire of pleasant comediettas one more from the 
pen of Mr. H. Wigan. “Observation and Flirtation” 
1s thoroughly French in its tone, and is as smart 
and entertaining as most French comediettas are. 
The plot is slight, but rapid and amusing, and the 
dialogue has a fair share of humour and wit. The 
acting is better than the piece, and reminds us of 
the admirable art of our French neighbours, who 
excel us generally as much in representation as 
invention, The parts in “Observation and Flirta- 
tion” are played in a quiet and natural style, more 
common in the Parisian Gymnase or Vaudeville than 
on the English stage. Mr. W. H. Swanborough, 
as Mr. Sanguine, is a model of calm and gentlemanly 
acting, occasionally, perhaps, carrying his calmness 
to excess, and showing a culpable deficiency of 


animation, Miss Bufton plays her part with con- | 
summate ease; and Miss Oliver is sparkling as | 


usual. Mr. Parselle, as the amorous but bashful 
Doctor, is intensely amusing, and the scene of 
his proposal to the pretty widow perfect, Miss 
Oliver and he acting together with the greatest 
spirit. We are sorry we cannot compliment Miss 
Layine on her Yorkshire dialect ; but as she has not 
much to say, it does not interfere with the success of 
the piece, which is undoubted. ; 


ASTLEY’S. 


What “Hamlet” is to the tragic, “ Don Giovanni ”: 
to the operatic, and the ‘* School for Scandal” to the 
comic drama, ‘such is ‘‘ Mazeppa” to the equestrian 
stage. Accordingly, its revival at the hippodromic 
temple across the water, has as usual met with the 
greatest success, and crowds have flocked to. the 
representation of this popular piece. The splendid 
costumes and magnificent scenic decorations with 
which Mr. Batty has put it on the stage, surpass the 
pristine glories of Mr. Cooke’smanagement, and those 
who delight in gorgeous scenic display will here find 
ample gratification. Mr. Batty has evidently spared 
no expense in fhe production of this time-honoured 
play, and we believe the public will show their 
appreciation of his labours. The horsemanship is 


than sustain the Astleian reputation for equestrian 
talent. 





FINE ARTS. 


“Seven Select Stereoscopic Gems of American 
Scenery.” (London Stereoscopic Company, 54, Cheap- 
side, 313, Oxford Street, and 594, Broadway, New 
York.) The photographer is a great teacher; he 
brings home to our very doors scenes and likenesses 
which very few of us could ever hope to realise. 
But the photographer has an ally in that simple, 
but yet wonderful, discovery of Sir David Brewster, 
the stereoscope, which places his art in such a position 
as almost to deceive the spectator. We have before 
us “ Seven Select Stereoscopic Gems of American 
Scenery,” issued by the London Stereoscopic Com- 
pany. Thefirst is an exterior view of the Victoria 
Tubulur Bridge two wiles in length, spanning the 
great St. Lawrence, at Montreal, Canada, and 
which was designed by the late surprising genius, 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, Its purpose is to connect 
the British colony of Canada with the United 
States of America, by .the route of the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada. The pictures before us 
give a wonderful impression of the stupendous 
work, and are so clear and well defined as to make 
us believe we are looking at the structure itself. 
The next subject is that of Blondin’s Tight Rope 
Feat, where the hazardous adventurer is depicted 
crossing the Niagara river. Placing this picture in 
the stereoscope, and looking at it for a moment, we 
realise the impression of a scene which, whatever 
may have been thought of its sanity, is one of 
great peril to the performer, and so vividly does the 
image become impressed on the mind by the 
medium of the eye, that it becomes actually painful 
to contemplate. The Ice Caverns in the White 
Mountains, New Hampshire, U.S., is the next in 
order. The description tells us that, during the 
winter, the roofs, which are formed of the trunks of 
trees falling upon small rivulets, soon accumulate 
a very beautiful stalactite appearance, or, in the 
words of Bryant— 
“You might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 

Deep in the womb of earth—where the gems grow 

And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 

With amethyst and topaz— and the place 

Lit up most royally with the pure beam 

That dwells therein.” 
They are very fantastic and exceedingly beautiful. 
The remainder are—Niagara Falls; White-hali 
Street, New York; Montreal ; and a View on the St. 
Lawrence. Too much praise cannot be given to 
the London Stereoscopic Company for these views. 
They are clear, distinct, and graphic, conveying 
such an impression of the places represented that 
will ensure remembrance. Each picture has a brief 
description printed at the back, and the getting up, 
generally, is worthy of success. 








SCIENCE. 


ARCHZOLOGY IN IRELAND. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Dusty, August 11 
THERE is not much doing here just now, yet, as 
litterateurs and archeologists, we are not- wholly 
inactive. The Marquis of Kildare, the Earl of 
Dunraven, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the Rev. Dr. 
Todd, T.C.D., John O'Donovan, LL.D., Professor 
Eugene Curry, and other distinguished Celtic 
scholars, are devoting their energies to the produc- 
tion and publication of an Irish Dictionary, the want 
of which has long been a teproach to Ireland. 
Something under this title had certainly been pub- 
lished many years ago by Mr. O'Reilly, but his utter 
incompetence for the work he undertook was 
notorious, and patent to all but himself. The late 
William Eliot Hudson, M.R.LA., feeling the neces- 
sity of a well digested and compiled Irish dictionary, 
bequeathed some hundred pounds towards defraying 
the expenses of this great desideratum. The Hudson 
fund has been since increasing gradually, and it 
now amounts to about £500. The old idioms of 
Ireland lie buried and unknown, but they will 
shortly be exhumed and made accessible to all. The 


| Dictionary committee have issued an appeal to the 
| country for pecuniary help. 
excellent as ever, and the scenes in the circle more | 


Professor Eugene Curry settled the other evening 
an antiquarian question which has occasioned some 


| controversy. The fondness of the ancient Irish for 
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gold ornaments is proverbial; and innumerable, 
valuable, and beautiful are the specimens of Celtic 
bijouterie preserved in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. Sceptics have been found not only 
to deny that the gold was of native produce, but to 
throw considerable doubts on the long-received 
opinion that the articles themselves had been manu- 
factured in Ireland. Irish archeologists had long 
pointed with pride to the ingenious w hip 
and artistic design of these costly decorations as an 
evidence of the early date of civilisation in Ireland ; 
and the offensive scepticism to which I allude has 
accordingly thrown them boldly on their defence. 
From traditional, Mr. Curry has appealed to docu- 
pig “it to prove that both the gold and 
the goldsmiths were Irish all over; and he has 
shown, moreover, that traces of very ancient 
smelting-works for the manufacture of gold orna- 
ments haye been recently discovered in Munster. 
Gardrighe, the grandson of Olill Olim, a provincial 
sovereign of some note, seems to have been the first 
Irish goldsmith who distinguished himself at the 
craft; and for seven generations its peculiar “art 
and mystery” was transmitted and inviolably pre- 
served until both art and race became simultaneously 
extinct in the person of a priest more than twelve 
hundred years ago. Professor Curry’s very interest- 
ing lectures on this subject at the Catholic Univer- 
“ay are announced for publication. 

tis not very long since twenty-seven thousand 
pounds worth of antique manufactured gold were 
found in the neighbourhood of Athlone. Bags are the 
general rece es of this treasure, and the quantity 
which finds its way to the melting-pot is incredible. 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, to whom Irish archeology 
is so much indebted, has endeavoured to bring into 
the Lords a bill to restrain “ treasure-trove,” and 
prohibit thé destruction of antique ornaments. It 
is now before the Treasury, and I trust it may soon 
become law. “A few months ago,” writes Dr. 
Wilde, “a magnificent gold fibula, originally 
weighing, mae ten ounces, was found in the 
county of Tipperary. As two persons, neither of 
whom knew its value, were unhappily concerned in 
the discovery, an attempt was made to divide the 
spoil by cutting the article across with a hand-saw, 
by which means nearly a pound’s worth of gold 
must have been lost. The ends were then battered 
off, and one of them made into a ferrule for ‘a 
blackthorn.’ Subsequently the body of the article 
was sold to one goldsmith in Clonmel and the ends 
to another.” A few years ago a discovery of many 
hundred pounds worth of gold ornaments occurred 
in making the railway near Newmarket-on-Fergus. 
Numerous valuable discoveries have been lost from 
the ignorance of the persons who accidentally turned 
the treasure up. A man who had becn engaged in 
moulding potatoes in a field near Carberry, county 
of Kildare, laid bare in the furrow several thin 
pieces of bright metal of asemi-lunar shape. While 
collecting them his dog started a hare from the 
adjoining corn-ridge, and in giving chase he ve 
dropped much of the treasure. However, he threw 
the remainder into his ass’s cart, together with a lot 
of animal's bones discovered along with them, and 
trudged home in the evening. On his way he says 
he sold them to a “ gather-’em-up” for tobacco. At 
all events, he was found by one of the family of a 
neighbouring proprietor, late in the evening of that 
or the next day, sitting on the adjoining bridge, 
with a large pair of scissors, cutting a “ pig-ring” 
from one of these flat pieces of metal. ry were 
then carried up to the “ big house,” and the lady of 
the manor brought them to Dublin next day, and 
showed them to Dr. Croker, who at once accom-~- 
panied her to the Academy, where they were found 
to be fragments of antique gold ornaments of con- 
siderable value, particularly on account of their 
decorative character, and £4 per ounce was sent to 
the happy finder. 

The accomplished Celtic scholar, Dr. Todd, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, is at present engaged in 
editing, for publication, an ancient Insh tract, 
entitled “The Wars of the Danes in E d ;” and 
the Rev. James Graves is about to bring out, by 
the permission of the Marchioness of Ormond, a 
valuable and unique record preserved in the Evidence 
Chamber at Kilkenny, embracing a roll of the 
proceedings of the Council of Ireland in the reign 


of Richard IL, when James, third Duke of Ormond, 
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was lord-deputy. These may be regarded as but 
the ing publications of a long series of import- 
ast frih national records which I trust may be 
speedily rescued from their present dim and dusty 
itori The Irish Anciveeléaienh and Celtic 
Society is also working well. The books already 
i through its instrumentality I need not 
indicate ; but those in progress it may be interesting 
to mention. They are not less than fourteen, and 
may be thus enumerated :—1. “A Treatise on the 
Ogham or Occult Forms of Writing of the Ancient 
Trish,” from a MS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; with a Translation and Notes, and 
= rae eo 
Graves, . 2. “The ® 
nach, and Chronicon Scotorum,” from MSS in 
the Bodleian Library, and that of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Edited by the Rev. W. Reeves, D.D. 3. 
“The Martyrology of Do .” 4, %Cormac’s 
Glossary.” Edited by J. H. Todd, D.D.; with 
a Translation and Notes, by J. O'Donovan, LL.D., 
M.R.LA., and og. oral , Esq, MRA. 5. 
“The Annals of x.” With a Translation and 
Notes. Edited from a MS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, collated with the Translation made 
for Sir James Ware by Dudley or Duald MacFirbis, 
a MS. in the British Museum. 6. “The Annals of 
Innisfallen.” From a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 7. “The Genealogy and History of the 
Saints of Ireland.” From the Book of Lecan. 8. 
“ An Account of the Firbolgs and Danes of Ireland.” 
By Duald MacFirbis, from a MS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 9. “The Origin and 
i of the Boromean Tribute.” Edited from a 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, with 
a Translation and Notes, by Eugene Curry, Esyq., 
M.R.LA. 10. “The History of the Invasions of 
Treland.” By the Four Masters. 11. “The History 
of Treland.” Dr. Geoffrey Keating. 12. “A 
History of the Noted Places in Ireland.” 13. “The 
Works of Giraldus Cambrensis relating to Ireland,” 
and 14. “ Miscellany of the Irish Archzeological and 
Celtic Society.” The veteran Irish historian, John 
D’Alton, has just published some historical and 
genealogical illustrations of five hundred of the most 
ancient Irish families, members of which held 
commissions in King James’s service in the war of 
the Revolution. The work is very interesting and 
valuable, and sets forth the origins, achievements, 
forfeitures, and ultimate destinies of these ancient 
septs. W. J. F. 





; Glasgow on the 24th 
. It is expected that the president, the 
ight Hon. Lord Brougham; the presidents of 
departments—Education, Sir James Kaye Shuttle- 
Bart.; Punishment and Reformation, the 
Hon. Authur Kinnaird, M.P.; Public Health, 
Viscount Ebrington; Social Economy, Sir James 
Emerson Tennent, will be present. 


Estomotosican Socrery.—A 6—J. W. 


Esq., president, in the chair. The presi- 
dent exhibited a number of examples of Stathmopoda 
pedella,a species of Tincina hitherto very rare in 
this country, but which he had lately found in 
plenty amongst alder trees at Lewisham, 
the insect was not uncommon in Sweden, yet no one 
appeared to have noticed the larvx since it was dis- 
covered by Linneus. Mr. Douglas also called 
attention to the extraordinary size and structure of 
the hind legs of this species, which appear to be 
rather a hinderance to locomotion than otherwise. 
agers st = Trochilium, found by Mr, G. 

ing at uay; ies appeared identical 
with the 7. Uanthiforme of : , but it was 
impossible to form any decided opinion owing to the 
injured condition of the specimens taken by Mr. 
. Mr. Janson exhibited three new species of 
Coleoptera, all diseovered during the mt season 
in the Blaek Forest, Perthshire. Mr. Waring exhi- 
bited splendid examples of Acidalia rubricata, and 
Lithostege nivearia, found near Brandon. Mr. 
Mitford exhibited a fine series of both sexes of 
Nemolois cupriacelia, the male of this species having 
been previously unknown to entomologists. Mr. 
Walker exhibited an extraordinary variety of 
Tasionmata megera from Guernsey. Mr. Rye 


H 

















exhibited Dileaster dichrous, found in a house at 
Glasgow ; a female of Odonteus mobilicorius ; and 
a male example of Rhyncites betuleti, destitute of 
the spines on the thorax, peculiar to this species. 
Mr. Waterhouse read a paper on the distinguishing 
characters of some obscure species of Curculionidae, 
and exhibited examples of the species treated on. 


Mr. Westwood read a paper, by Dr. Verloren, on 
the cause of the difference in the colour of pups of | 


Papilio machaon. Mr. ir exhibited some 
living specimens of Apis ligustica, from a hive of 
that beeat the apiary, Mt Hill; he also described 
some experiments he had lately made to ascertain 


whether there existed any natural means of prevent- 


ing continued interbreeding in the honey bee. Mr. | the 
effects | Belcher. 


estwood read some remarks on the of time 


landed at Point Victory, under the command of 
Captains Crozier and Fitzjames, with the intention 
of making their way to the Fish River. 
These are the last tidings of them on which we 
can place any reliance; and accordingly specula- 
tion has been rife as to the probable fate of these 
martyrs in the cause of science. The majority of 
our scientific men are averse to any further 
on the ground that there is = hope of — of the 
being alive. Captain Snow, in the paper 
acd us, totally dissents from these conclusions, 
and advocates a continuance of the search until we 
_ have positive proofs of the death of the whole party 
under Captain Crozier. Inthat view he issupported by 
istinguished authority of Admiral Sir Edward 
limits of our space prevent us from 


and temperature in the development of the imago giving more than a brief résumé of the principal 
Sphingide, 


of certam 
elaborate in 


being the results of more | arguments adduced by Captain Snow in support of 
vestigations, made by Dr. Verloren, on | his view of the case. 


Sphinx ligustri, and some other species. Mr. Scott | He lays considerable stress on the fact that Mr. 
read descriptions of some new species of Coleophora, | Anderson’s expedition, which, partially confirming 
lately discovered in Britain. Part 6, of the Fifth | the accounts that a number of sp eet — 
Volume of the “Society’s Transactions” was an- | over King William Island, in the direction of Fish 


nounced as published. 








CAPTAIN SNOW ON THE LOST POLAR 
EX 


| 


| River, found no memorials of their having perished, 


| as stated by the Esquimaux. Captain Suow not 
| unnaturally inquires, what has become of this party? 
| The fact that no traces hate been found of them, 


PEDITION. | either alive or dead, affords a fair presumption that 





Tue interest that has been centred in the fate of Sir 
John Franklin’s polar expedition, seems to have 
suffered but little abatement either from the lapse 
of time or the discouraging reports of recent arctic 
explorers. There is nothing in which the human 
mind soslowly learns to acquiesceas the inexplicable; 
and it is indeed difficult to conceive that two strong 
ships, manned by picked crews, and commanded b 

rienced officers, should have perished so utterly 
as to leave behind no clear traces of the disaster. 
Zeal in the cause of humanity, the stimulus of 
scientific research, nay, the very air of doubt in 
which the question is shrouded, each individually 


| the phical surveys of the arctic regions is by 
| no 0 so ar te is generally assumed to 
be. In fact, the district adjoining Cape Warren, the 
| Peel River, the Fish River, and the Melville Penin- 
sula, have yet to be explored. 
The discovery of only one solitary document. 
relating to the expedition, though it is fair to pre- 
sume that a large number, in with the 


Y . Admiralty instructions, are deposited somewhere or 
3 conclusion. 


other, would seem to lead to a similar 

It is well known that records left by Captain Parry, 
on Melville Island, were discovered in good pre- 
servation thirty years afterwards. 


The S§ ion that the ition might have 
offer sufficient inducements to energetic pee e Suggestion expedi mig 


inquiring minds towards the making of further ' . 


efforts for the elucidation of the mystery in which | 
the fate — many gallant men is involved. A 
paper on this subject, read by Captain W. Parker | 
Snow, of the Mercantile Mariag before the Geo- | 
graphical and Ethnological Sections of the British | 
Association, at Oxford, in June last, has recently | 
been published by the author, with the addition of , 
some valuable and supplementary remarks on the 
aa fate of the missing erews. Sir John | 
in’s expedition, it will be remembered, con- 
sisted of two ships, and 135 men, and left England 
in May, 1845. the autumn of the same year, | 
new3 was received that they were in the north of 
Baffin’s Bay. For nearly three years nothing further | 
was heard of them, and it was generally believed 
that they had been crushed by the breaking up of 
the ice in the winter of 1845-6. Two years after- 
wards, however, traces were discovered by Captains 
Ommanney and Penny of their having the 
winter of 1845-6 at Beechy Island, but without any 
further indications as to their subsequent course. 
There was another long interval of ominous 
silence, until Dr. Rae brought home tidings that 
many articles belonging to the lost expedition had 
been found in the possession of the Boothian | 
Esquimaux, from whom he learned that, in 1850, | 
forty white men had been seen traversing King 
William Island, but that they had all perished at | 


the mouth of Back’s Fish River. Mr. Anderson was | 


immediately despatched with two canoes to the 
locality indicated, and although there were traces of 
Europeans at the mouth of the Fish River, no 
memorials of their death were found. 

In 1857, Captain M’Clintock discovered the first 
and hitherto the only written document relating to 
the ill-fated party. From this it would appear that 
up to the spring of 1847, the expedition had been 


eminently successful, their only misfortune having 


been the loss of three men at Beechy Island. At | 


the commencement, however, of the following sum- 
mer, fortune seems to have first frowned on the 
gallant band. On June 11th, they lost their noble- 
hearted commander. Shortly afterward eight offi- 
cers and twelve men died; and finally, in Septem- 
ber, 1848, they were compelled to abandon the 
ships, and the survivors, to the number of 105, 


rished from hunger, our author regards as highly 
improbable. “The place is not so absolutely 
destitute as is generally believed. Excellent hunt- 
ing grounds are known to exist between Hudson 
Bay and the Fish River estuary. Dr. Rae speaks. 
of food being readily obtained. Captain Collmson, 
in his official report, mentions the great quantity of 
salmon he procured. Sir John Ross also relates the 
same thing. Sir Robert M‘Clure'tells us of the 
large supply of venison he got through his hunting 
parties.” —(Pp. 25, 26.) 

We cannot pause to comment on these arguments. 


, Whatever may be their value, we must at least give 


Captain Snow every credit for the zeal which he 


| manifests in behalf of his lost fellow-countrymen, 


and the candour with which he avows his object in 


| bringing the subject thus prominently before the 


public. He is desirous of collecting sufficient sub- 
seriptions (a list of those already received will be 
found in the appendix) to enable him fo fit out a 
small schooner, of from seventy-five to ninety tons, 
in which he —— to institute a search along the 
coasts of King William Island and Boothia, during 
the summer months, when the absence of the masses 


| of ice and snow will greatly facilitate the diseovery 


of any records relating to the lost expedition. 
Whatever may be his success in this respect, all 


| scientific men seem agreed that another well-directed 


attempt could not fail to contribute materially to 
the present state of magnetic and electrical science, 
and on this ground, at least, Captain Snow deserves 
our thanks for bringing the subject once more before 
the public. 





Tue Brinish Museum formed the subject of a 
discussion in the House of Commons last week 
when Mr. Walpole, as one of its trustees, asked fo 
a vote of £80,950. In doing so he stated that thre® 
valuable collections had been obtained during th® 
past year. One was a number of pictures purchased 
at Lord Northwick’s sale ; another a collection o 
MSS. of the Lord Lauderdale of the time of Charles 
Il. ; the third a collection of minerals purchased at 
the recommendation of Professor Owen. Mr. W 
Williams and Mr. Edwin James took occasion to. 
| complain that the hours for seeing the Museum 
were such as to make it useless as a means of 
educating the working classes. 
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THE MYSTERY IN THE OBER-AMMERGAU. 





Ir the lover of the marvellous has been attracted by 
the title of this article, we must warn him that we 
are not about to write a sequel to the works of Mr. 
Edgar Allan Poe. By “Mystery,” we mean a 
dramatic representation of sacred story.* There 
are few persons of moderate education who have not 
heard of the mysteries of the middle ages, but there 
are probably very few who are aware that in this 
year 1860, within a day’s journey of Munich, the 
British tourist may inspect a mystery for himself, 
and combine it with a visit to some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the world—the lovely High- 
lands of Bavaria. We shall sacrifice as little as 
possible to Dryasdust, but to those who are not 
learned in the lore of the middle ages it may be 
interesting to know something of the origin of 
mysteries, and those who take an interest in anti- 
quity will expect us to say at least something of 
the relation in which the Ober-Ammergau play 
stands to the medieval mystery. Mysteries were 
common at a very early period in the Greek Church, 
though the earliest which has come down to us 
is the Xperts Wdexvev of Gregory Nazianzen, 
written in the fourth century. It was ata much 
later period that they made their way into Western 
Christendom ; the first mention of them is in the 
eleventh century. Originally they were always 
written in Latin, and probably the actors were in- 
variably ecclesiastics. The principal time for acting 
them was during Lent, and ially during 
Passion Week. Thus they were probably, like the 
old Greek tragedies, regarded simply as part of the 
religious ceremonial of season. Eventually, 
however, they became secularised; the language 
employed was the vernacular, the actors were lay- 
men, and too frequently the sacred mysteries of 
Christ's life and passion were represented with a 
mixture of ribaldry and buffoonery which made the 
“ mystery” and the “miracle-play” distasteful to all 
religious and sober-minded men, In one of the 
chapters in which he describes the progress of 
dramatic literature, Mr. Hallam tells us that “the 
first theatre had been established at Paris about 
1400, by the Confrairie de la Passion de N.S., for 
the representation of Scripture mysteries.” This was 
suppressed by the Parliament in 1547, on account 
of the scandal to which this devout buffoonery had 
begun to give rise. The company of actors purchased 
next year the Hotel de la Bourgogne, and were 
authorised by the Parliament to represent profane 
subjects “lawful and decent,” but enjoined to 
abstain from all “mysteries of the passion or other 
sacred mysteries.” In the Roman Catholic parts of 
Germany these plays were common til] the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, when, mainly 


through the strong representations of the priests, | 





' sented on board the steamer. 
| almost every conceivable form of head-dress, from 


reverence and for edifying contemplation.” The 
pestilence (so says the story) was immediately stayed, 
and the first representation took place in the next 
year, 1634. The solemn circumstances of its insti- 
tution, and the decorum with which it has invariably 
been conducted, were probably the reasons why, in 
the general suppression of mysteries throughout 
Bavaria, this alone was spared. The psy has 
undergone several alterations since it was insti- 
tuted. The chorus and the representations of the 
types from the Old Testament seem to have been of 
gradual introduction. It was first exhibited in its 
modern dress in 1811, the words being the work of 
Dr. Ottmar Weiss, a native of the nei i 
village of Ettal, and long attached to the 

there ; the music of Rochus Dedler, a native of Ober- 
Ammergan itself. Some additional alterations were 
made for the next representation; but since that 
time it has continued substantially the same. 

And now, having made our peace with Dryasdust, 
we will deseribe our own pilgrimage to the repre- 
sentation of 1860. We (i.c., not the editorial “we” 
alone, but ‘‘ we” anda friend) left Munich by the 
half-past five o'clock train on Saturday morning. 
The route lies-by-the Lake of Starnberg and by 
Murnau, on the Innsbruck road. At Starnberg we 
first became painfully aware of the numbers of our 
fellow-pilgrims, for it was only after considerable 
jostling in a pouring rain that we succeeded in 
obtaining our tickets for the steamer. Once on the 
steamer, there was no respect either of persons or 
places. First and second passengers were soon 
mixed together in indiscriminate confusion. The 
banks of what we understood was a beautiful lake 
were hidden in mist, but the lack of scenery left us 
all the more at liberty to observe our fellow- 
travellers. We were the only Englishmen on board, 
and seemed to attract considerable attention; so 
that, if we were taking notes of our companions, I 
have no doubt the curiosity was fully reciprocated, 
and that we were the subject of conversation at some 
mountain firesides on Monday night. But ourcom- 
panions had, indeed, no reason to be ashamed. of 
themselves ; for a finer-looking set of fellows than 
the Bavarian peasantry are not to be met with all the 
world over. They all looked clean, well-dressed, 
and happy, though as to dress they had certainly 


|; not much in common. In the Tyrol and the Bava- 


rian Highlands almost every valley has its distinct 
costume, and, to judge from appearances, a con- 
siderable number of valleys must have been repre- 
The ladies wore 


the mitre down to the pocket-handkerchief ; the 
bonnet alone was not represented. The dress.of the 
male portion of our freight was more uniform ; the 
long, black tail-coat, which some of them wore, 
reminded us of the Paddy costume, only that the 
garment was whole. Almost all carried their own 


| knife and spoon, the silver handles of pan gy 
y the 


they were almost universally suppressed. The only | 


mysteries now remaining in Germany, we be- 
lieve, are that of the Passion at Ober-Ammergau, 
which is represented every ten years, and the similar, 
though less celebrated, Mystery at Innsbruck, which 


Amumergauw is not, strictly speaking, “a remnant of 
the middle ages.” 
long celebrated for its mysteries and miracle-plays, 
this particular mystery of the Passion of our Lord 
was not instituted till the year 1633. In that year 
a destructive pestilence had ravaged the neighbour- 
hood, and, notwithstanding every precaution, it was 
at last brought over the mountains by a day-labourer 
who had slunk away to a church festival at 
Eschenlohe. Within three weeks he and eighty- 
four others were corpses. The inhabitants, we are 
told, had recourse to the aid of the Almighty. They 
vowed that, if they were delivered from the pesti- 
lence, they would “every ten years represent pub- 
licly the History of the Death and Sufferings of 
Jesus, the Saviour of the World, in thankful 





* The words ‘‘ Mystery” and “ Miracle-Play” are some- 
tiraes used as if they were synonymous. This is incorrect. 
A “mystery” is properly a representation of some event 
described in the Old or New Testament; a “ miracle-play ” 
of something taken from the lives of the saints. <A 


“morality ” is an allegorical piece in which the virtues and 
ices are represented. 


above the trousers pocket, denoting pro 
wealth of the owner. The more aristocratic (or 
perhaps, to be uncharitable, it might be the more 


| purse-proud) recklessly exhibited their wealth on 


| the rest, and who must have carried a 
Though the village had been | 





their garments, in the shape of the lawful coin of 
the realm. This generally consisted of zwanzigers or 


| half-florins, disposed as buttons on the coat and 
is represented every three years. The play at Ober- | 


waistcoat ; but one gentleman, who far outdid all 
fortune 
on his person, actually had a double row of florins 
on his waistcoat, with the same coin on every other 
part of his garments where there could be any excuse 
fora button. It is time, however, that we should land 
at the further end of the lake, where, after about 
half-an-hour’s confusion, we succeeded in obtaining 
a conveyance. With the aid of this, our own legs, 
and one or two omnibuses, we at length reached 
Oberau, where the Ammerthal (the valley in which 
Ober-Ammergau is situated) opens out of the main 
road. A further walk of about a couple of hours 
up a steep hill brought us to Ober-Ammergau itself 
at about seven in the evening. Along the whole of 
this road there was one vast procession of carriages, 
waggons, and omnibuses, while the Tyrolese from 
the other side of the mountains had now mingled 
their still gayer costumes with those of our Bavarian 
friends of the morning. Here and there we passed 
a procession of some twenty or thirty pilgrims slowly 
chanting a litany. It was still raining, and we 
inquired of a priest, whom we had joimed on the 
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road, whether the play would be represented if the 
rain continued. “Oh, sirs,” he answered, “you 
need not be at all anxious about that ; it never rains 
when the Passionspiel is represented,” a generalisa- 
tion which, as may readily be supposed, had been 
founded on a very narrow induction, though, fortu- 
nately for us, it turned out to be true in this par- 


we limited our diet, while at Ober-Ammergau, to 
bread and beer—no bad shift, where, as in Bavaria, 
they are both good. Meanwhile the village was 
filling with pilgrims, till at last the streets were 
almost as crowded as ide, and at length the 
festival was ushered in by a band of music parading 


the fine village church, and were continued by 
5 comma oe who had flocked to the 
village in great numbers), at every altar till the 
commencement of the play. After a visit to the 
church, an ablution at the town pump (for there 
was no washing apparatus in our bed-room), and a 
hasty breakfast, we joined the crowds of people who 
were flocking to the theatre. Having secured a 
goed. place, es hedeenanie tone Salen eee 
tions before the mystery actually commenced. The 
theatre is an enormous wooden building, capable of 
accommodating 8,000 people, and a 


filled. Theve are a few reserved seats, covered 
a wooden canopy ; but with the exception of these, 


the whole is open to the sky. The a 
the e tiny) tes those of the theatre, 
and with the clear, blue sky above us (for le ma 
rediction had been verified), the views of the dista 

hills on either side of the valley, the chorus flitting 
about the stage, and the rapt attention of the 
audience, one might have supposed, if it had not 
been for the solemn and familiar subject of the 
drama, that one was listening to one of the tragedies 
of Sophocles or Aischylus, in the Dionysiac Theatre 
of Athens. At exactly eight o'clock the last 
cannon was fired, and the chorus of seventeen boys 
and girls, tastefully dressed in classical 

entered from either side of the stage. I have never 
witnessed a sight more pure or beautiful than the 
first entrance of this chorus, with the dazzling light 

ing on their white garments ; 


was there the slightest attempt at 
there were 8,000 L 
still as, or stiller than, a village church, nor did I 
observe a smile throughout the whole of the pro- 
ceedings, though it must be confessed there were 
one or two occasions on which it would have been 
pardonable. The music now struck up, and the 
chorus commenced the 


Golgotha,” the curtain drew up, and displayed in 
ving fares the preperation ‘or the sacrifice of 
Isaac. eanwhile the chorus continued: “As 
Isaac there on Mount Moriah, so, the sinner’s debt 
to pay, shall God himself, the beloved, an 
offering fall on Golgotha.” The concluded, 
a t crowd in oriental vestments, wildly 
“ Hail to Thee ! preodiae ypacty geite a 
to a on the stage. It was opening se 
of ie ee he triumphal entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem. At first a deep shudder ran —_ 
one’s frame, as one saw the meek Redeemer hi 4 
riding upon an ass, amongst those who “went before 
and followed after.” But all around was so solemn, 
and all on the stage itself in such thorough keeping, 
that the feeling of horror soon gave way to that of 
veneration and love. Here, as in many of the 
following scenes, one felt as if the very events 


Hi 


themselves were taking before one’s eyes, or 
rather, to use the words of Mary Howitt, as if “ the 
figures of one of the old pictures had become 


suddenly animated, and were moving before 











iia si 


seb sae ~ 
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us.* About some of the individual ‘figures 
there was the simplicity and grace of Cimabue, 
or Perugino, ‘while in the disposition and group- 
ing, one might fancy one recognised the hand 
of a Raphael or Titi. The figure of Christ 
himself; who, we understood, was this time per- 
sonated by a new actor (if, indeed, we cam give such 
aname to the simple peasants of the district who 
perform the mystery), strongly reminded me of that 
in Titian’s celebrated picture of the Tribute Money, 
at Dresden:' But while we are speculating on the 
resemblance of the figures to those which we have 
seen before, the group has disappeared from the 
stage, and’ Christ is now in the Temple, over- | 
throwing the “tables of the money-changers, and | 
the seats of them that sold doves.” He returns to 
Bethany. The first scene is concluded, and the 
chorus re-appears. After the chorus has chanted 
a few verses relating to the next scene. the curtain | 
rises, exhibiting the Vorbild, or type (which jis} 
always represented in living figures, remaining per- | 
fectly still, with appropriate scenery). The Vorbild 
of the second scene is the sons of Jacob conspiring | 
to slay their brother Joseph. Meanwhile the chorus 
continues to sing, but the verses are now explana- | 
tory of the Vorbild, not of the scene itself: “See! 
there the dreamer comes,” &c. When the curtain 
‘drops, the chorus applies the type to its New 
Testament fulfilment, concluding, in the present 
instance, by an humble prayer to God, sometimes 
(stretching out its hands to the audience) by a 
simple, earnest exhortation to gratitude and repent- 
ance. It then retires, and the scene itself is repre- 





From this point Judas becomes one of the most 
prominent characters of the play—more prominent, 
indeed, than he is in the Gospel History. Both in 
the dialogue and in his soliloquies, his conflicting 
motives are roughly but very truly brought out. 
The loss-of the three hundred pence, for which the 
spikenard might have been sold, is represented as 
the one fixed idea-of his mind, and as having 
contributed to reconcile him to the betrayal of his 
Master. After the betrayal has been negotiated 
with the chief priests, he remains on the stage, and 
the pangs of conscience begin to work. “ But then 


| the Master is a good mah, and I, so often a witness 


of His goodness, shall I betray Him ?—However He 
is a wonder-worker, so that He will be able to save 
Himself, and I shall gain the money, without losing 
anything.—None of them will know what I have 


| done; I mnst dissemble—Ah! If I had only the 


money already!” Of the dialogue generally it may 
be said that it almost confined itself to an expansion 


| of the Gospel narrative. Nothing extraneous was 


introduced which was of any realimportance. After 
the agony in the garden and the betrayal, the first 
ended, and there was an interval of an hour. 

e second and third parts included all the more 


{solemn scenes of the fearful tragedy—Jesus 


hurried from one tribunal to another, the 


}eruel mocking and scourging, .the final con- 


demnation, the bearing of the cross, the cruci- 


| fixion itself. We shall not attempt to describe the 
| feelings with which we witnessed this pact of the 
| representation, as it increased in interest and in 
| horror. From the last scene we would gladly have 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





FROM OUR, OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Pants, August 22. 

Tuere is at this momenta piece got up at the 
Palais Royal that creates a perfectly insane sersa- 
tion, and that really might have been imagined 
with a view to some of the social curiosities and 
anomalies I spoke of to you in one of my lete letters. 
The “Mémoires de Mimi” is really hardly to be 
called a piece, for that implies some notion of zritten 
words, whereas I should say this production has 
been all but entirely left to the care and ingenuity 
of the actors charged with the performance of it. 
It is, in a certain degree, the parody of a vaudeville 
brought out two or three years ago, and entitled, 
* Le Camp des Bourgeoises,” and what constitutes 
its importance is, that it takes up ihe same ground 
I pointed out to you as the only moral one against 
a certain class of wretched women, whose follies and 
extravagance are here the theme of everybody’s 
talk, and, alas! of many people's envy. The repu- 
tation of this new “ spettitle ” is so great and so 
wide-spread that you can even now, in this month 
| of August, only secnre a stall at the Palais Royal 
| by having your name written down a week before- 
| hand. 

The line taken this time against the Traviatas 
| is ridicule. After the success of the “Dame aux 
| Caméfias,” ten years ago, the attempt made at 
| re-action was a solemn and an angry one; “Les 
| Filles de Marbre” were the first result, and certainly 





sented: “The chief priests and the scribes take | turned away, but a sort of fascination fixed one to | achieved a tremendous victory ; but the fault here 
counsel, how they may bring Jesus into their power.” | the spot, and the idea of blasphemy we could not | was evident: too much imiportance was awarded to 


We have described the order of this scene muutely, | for a moment entertain ; the upturned eyes of many | the heroines of infamy. 


as an example of the rest. Thenext scene contains 
one of the most touching portions of the whole 
mystery. It is Jesus taking leave of his mother and 
friends at Bethany. The Vorbilds, or types, are the 
young Tobias taking leave of his parents, and the 
bride (Solomon’s Song, vi. 1) bewailing the loss of 
her bridegroom. Our German readers will thank 
us for transcribing the latter part of the chorus. 
We shall not attempt to spoil it by a translation :— 
“Woisterhin? Wo ist er hin 
Der Schine aller Schiinen? 
Mein Auge weinet, ach! um ihn 
Der Liebe heisse T 2 
Ach, komme doch , kor 
Sieh diese Thriinen fliesven : 
Geliebter | wie, Du ziigers 
Dich an mein Herz zu schiiessen 
“ Mein Auge forschet iiberall 
Nach Dir avf allen Wegen: 
Und mit der Sonne erstem Strahl 
Eilt Dir mein Herz entgegen.” 
(Wechselgesang.) 
“Geliebter! ach! was fiible ich ? 
Wie ist mein Herz beklommen! 
Geliebte Freundin! triste dich ; 
Dein Freund wird wieder kommen. 
“© harre Freundin! bald kommt er, 
Schlingt sich an deine Seite ; 
Dann triibet keine Wolke mehr 
Des Wiedersehen’s Preude. 
“O komm in meine Arme her! 
Sehling dich an meine Seite ; 
Und keine Wolke triibe mehr 











: Des Wiedersehens Freunde.” 
But perhaps the most thrilling scene of all is the | 
last supper with its attendant types, the manna in | 
the wilderness and the bunch of. grapes from. the | 
land.of Canaan. Nothing could well exceed in | 
pictorial effect the disposition of the figures during | 
the fall of the manna, while the chorus sung :— 

“ Gut ist der Herr, gut ist der Herr; 
Das Volk, das hungert, sittigt er 
Mit einer neuen Speise 
Auf wunderbare Weise.” 
and'then (as the curtain fell) 
“ Der Tod doch raffte alle hin, 
Die assen in der Wiiste Sinn. 
Diess Brod im Ueberflasse 
Des neuen Bundes heltig Brod 
Bewahrt die Seele vor dem Tod 
Beim wiirdigen Genusse.” 





* Thave taken the liberty of slightly altering this quo- 
tation (it will be seen why). In the original it stands 
thas: “We felt at times as though the figures of 
Cimabue's, Giotto’s, and Per ys pictures had become 
attimated, and were moving be A short account of 
the “ Ober-Ammergan Mystery Mary Howitt's 
“ Art-Student in Munich,” and : 














of the spectators showed that it was with no mere 
idle curiosity that they gazed on that bleeding Form, 
but that to their minds God was present of a truth. 


After the crucifixion followed the taking down of | f 


the body from the cross, the entombment, and finally 


the glorious resurrection of the Lord, with His | 
appearances to the holy women. The deep gloom | 


which had settled on the countenance of every one 


present during the awful series of events which had | 


ended in the Lord’s entombment, was entirely dis- 
pelled as He arose triuniphant from the grave. As 


He slowly ascended, He bore in His hand the flag of | 
victory, and His countenance was now no longer 


marred as ithad been ever since theagony in the garden, 
but once more He was fairer than the children of 


men. After His appearances to the holy women, | 


the chorus channted its hallelujah, and the vast 
assembly di : 

Such was the “Mystery of the Passion,” or, to copy 
the title prefixed to the choruses, “The Great Offering 
of Reconciliation at Golgotha, or, the History of 
the Death and Passion of Jesus.” With one short 
interval it had lasted nine hours, but not once had 
we felt the least sense of weariness. In an opera-house 
in London or Paris, such a representation would un- 
doubtedly be a consummate piece of blasphemy, but to 
the simple peasants of the Tyrol and Bavaria it is 
an act of deep religion. Many a silent prayer, we 
believe, had uttered, and many a fervent vow 
made, in the ‘theatre that day. Nor could any 
person of religious temperament and liberal mind 
be present without feeling that an impression had 
been made on kim which could never be effaced 
throughout his life. The quiet dignity of Christ, 
the despair of Judas, the strange mixture of benevo- 
lence and feebleness in Pilate (wio was perhaps 
better represented than any character in the play). 
might have taught a lesson even to the most diligent 
student of sacred story. And he must indeed be 
bigoted who could fail to learn this lesson—that 
one nation can no more dictate to another canons of 
reverence than it can dictate canons of taste. We 
should be sorry indeed to hear of the revival of a 
mystery in England, but we must confess that we 


| should be sorry to hear that the mystery of Ober- 


Ammergau was discontinued. 

A glorious walk through the fresh, broad valley 
of the Ammer to Oberau, and thence along the 
Innsbruck road to Partenkirchen, terminated cur 
pilgrimage.* F. 

* Though the mystery is represeuted only every tenth 
year, there are several representations during that year. The 











. ; * An elabo- 
rate history of it (after the Ge may be found 
in Ludwig Clarus’s * Passioi mergau. “The 
choruses, thongh not the ¢ blished at 
Munich. 


remaining representations during this summer will take 
p'ace on the 9th and on the 16th of September. 


ey themselves used to 
| flock to the representations of their own doings, and 
| come away, on the whole, full of noisy satisfaction, 
| expressed in all the corridors and box-lobbies at the 
earful danger to society they were sup to 
| exemplify. This did not attain the desired aim. 
Ever since the same mistake has been persisted in, 
and though hardly a drame de meurs (as they are 
called) is performed here now without one of these 
nameless creatures being in some shape its leading 
attraction, it is quite certain that the blame showered 
, down on the modern Daniies is lost sight of in the 
fact of a man of position given to them. I 
am inclined to believe that the way in which they 
| are dealt with at the Palais Royal is the right one. 
Herz their ugliness—moral and physical—is at- 
tacked, and they are held up as much to laughter as 
to scorn. 
| The difference is immense between the “social 
evil” on your side the water and on this. First, a 
well brought-up modest wife, or mother, or girl, may 
in England escape the knowledge of the horrid 
| wrong—here she cannot. She can go nowhere 
' without being brought into close contact with all 
this gilded, painted sin. At theatres, in the Bois, on 
| public promenades, at church even ! she must every- 
| where have the mischief forced upon her. ‘Nay, 
| here and there, if she is struck by the gorgeous 
| aspect of some ° nt palace (as in ‘the near 
neighbourhood of the Champs Elysées, for instance), 
and she inquires who is the owner, she is answered 
by one of those names she ought rightly never to 
have heard. 

There is a story told of a German lady, some 
eighteen months ago, which shows but too well the 
truth of what I state. The day after her arrival 
in this town, she took an open carriage and drove 
up the Avenue de IImpérattice. At every fresh 
equipage that passed her more than usually well 
appointed, and bearing along some inmate more 
than usually magnificent, she a led to her 
lucquais de place on the box before her, and asked 
him “who that was?” Each several time the man 
replied’ with increasing embarrassment—“ Ce sont 
des dames .... comme ca!!” ‘When this had 
been said some dozen times, the German lady got 
angry, and retorted: “ What, are there in all Paris 
nothing but ‘des dames comme ¢ai” Now, I 
happen to know the person to whom this occurred, 
and it has, [have no doubt, happened repeatedly, as 
it is natural it should. But this argues a state of 
things which justifies me in saying that it is useless 
to attempt ignorance in this country as to the 
splendid and aggressive existence of the “social 
evil.” With you in England, vice is hideous, but 
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not insolent; here it is insolent, and flaunts gaudily 
through every street and place of gathering. 

If you bring your wives and daughters to Paris, 
don’t fancy you can keep them apart from the sight 
of the wickedness. If you wish to keep them 
free from its aspect, don’t bring them here. What 
I have affirmed, therefore, as being the real 
condition of matters here, socially ing, may 
enable you to understand why a production in 
which the “ Dames aux Camélias” are at last turned 
into ridicule, may be the best defence that has yet 
been thought of for society. 

I have rarely seen anything more ludicrous than 
the actor Hyacinthe in the character of a fashionable 
young man, whose business in life would seem to be 
to make obscure Traviatas pass from obscurity to 
renown. There is something irresistibly absurd in 
the whole part, and I maintain that the shrieks of 
jaughter provoked throughout the performance of 
the “Mémoires de Mimi” are a service rendered to 
the cause of morality in Paris. 

The announcement now going the round of the 
London papers, relative to the “History of Julius 
Cesar” that his Majesty the Emperor is busy 
writing, is a perfectly true one; and I believe you 
will find that the “Literary Gazette” was the very 
first organ of the press in all Europe that gave this 
piece of news to its readers, Several months ago I 
informed you of Louis Napoleon’s determination to 
gratify his lieges with an account of what the 
by 9 uisher of Pompey did two thousand years ago. 

as never abandoned his plan, and he is hard at 
work at it still. 

But two can play at that game; and another 
history is just at this moment exciting immense 
attention. It is the historical sketch, by M. de 
Lamartine, of Macchiavel and the Italian govern- 
ments of other days. ‘Two numbers of this are now 
before the public, under the title of the “ Entretiens 
familiers ;” and in the latter one particularly the 
illustrious writer has outshone himself. Of course 
he makes his treatment of the Italians of former 
times a pretext for speaking of the Italian com- 
plications of this day; and he contrives that the 
allusions to France and her present ruler shall be 
unmistakably ciear, and permit of no doubt in any 
mind as to the extent of animadversion he means 
to cast upon the actual chief of the French State. 

It must be noted that public opinion, though so 
crushed and kept down in this country, has never- 
theless made within the last two or three years— 
but especially since the late war—almost ceaseless 
efforts to organise a sort of resistance to despotism. 
It is not a comfortable position that the Emperor 
has made for himself at home. The fusion of all 
opinions hostile to Bonapartism is a fact that it is 
quite impossible to deny ; and the other day two 
fresh proofs have been given of it that have wounded 
the Imperialists to the quick. In the election which 
took place in the Council of Barristers for the place 
of President (/dtonnier), the Royalists of various 
shades joined with the U/tras in helping to give the 
svished-for dignity to Jules Favre, the Republican ; 
and had Berryer, the so-called “ Legitimist,” (a now- 
exploded word) been the candidate instead of Favre, 
you would have seen the Republicans, in that case, 
give their votes to Berryer. This is quite a novel 
state of things, and two years ago this would not 
have taken place. 

The other circumstance I allude to is that of the 
cefusal, by a set of young men in the schools here, 
to accept the theme given them by the minister for 

‘their Latin verse composition; this was no other 
than the panegyric of King Jerome, which the in- 
dependent students declined to affix their names to. 
Here, again, the movement was a general one, and 
had nothing whatever to do with any feeling of 
party. The sons of Royalists of all nuances and of 
Republicans joined in the demonstration ; and since 
it was made, the authorities have been obliged to 
expel some thirty or forty boys from the university 

stablishments, and verses of a most bitterly sarcastic 
kind have been circulating throughout society here, 
casting odium on the Emperor’s “ august uncle,” on 
the latter's hopeful son, and on the empire and all 
its institutions in general! These manifestations, 
every slightest detail whereof is known at once at 
the Tuileries, cause the deepest annoyance to the 
Imperial circle. 


In order to “get up” a proper tone in public 





opinion, 2 grand drama has been ordered upon the 
Syrian res. M. Mocquard (the correspondent 
ot the “ Tipperary Examiner,” and alter ego of the 
Emperor,) is planning it out with M. Victor 
Séjour. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES IN CANADA. 





FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Toronto, Aug. 9, 1860. 
I REACHED Quebec after a fair passage of eleven 
days. The voyage had been like most steamboat 
voyages. For the first few hours we had stared 
stiffly at each other, but by degrees relented, and 
were becoming acquainted when we got into “blue 
water ;” and at this period most of us became sick, 
and were sick for about three days; when we re- 
covered, and made acquaintances, and made friends, 
and made love, and betted on the rate of sailing, | yi, 
and played at sea-quoits ; and, in short, took to the 
usual routine of a steam trip—not an unpleasant one, 
by-the-bye. We had very cold weather for three 
days off the Newfoundland Banks, as we got among 
the icebergs, and icebergs are felt long before they 
are seen; but on entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
a great change took place, and summer suddenly 
began—for the first time this year in the experience 
of Englishmen. The atmosphere became clear and 
thin,—just the weather to delight a photographer 
—the stars shone brighter, and the northern lights 
were seen: and we felt we were drawing near to 
America. 

As may be supposed, the chief subject of con- 
versation among both and Americans is 
the visit of the Prince of Wales. We discovered this 
even before we landed, for our pilot bronght us a 
few papers with the last news about him; and on 
landing at Quebec little else was talked of. We 
were shown the rooms which had been prepared 
for him; they were furnished in very good taste, 
and the chief feature which distinguished the 
Prince’s rooms from those of his suite, was that they 
commanded a rather better view of the St. Law- 
rence. Portraits of the Prince are to be bought 
everywhere—they are in most cases taken from 
Richmond’s chalk drawing exhibited in London 
last year, and in one of the river steamboats there 
is an engraving from the picture, It is amusing to 
an Englishman to read the very minuteaccountsgiven 
by the press of the appearance of his Royal Highness 
and suite—describing how much he has been sun- 
burnt, and telling in detail about the dress of the 
whole party. The Duke vf Newcastle in particular 
has been described from his hat to his boots with 
photographie accuracy. No doubt the Prince’s | 
projected movements are as well known in Eng- | 
land as here. The following is the very last new, 
taken from the “New York Times,” August 7 

“The ball at Frederickton last night was well 
attended. The Prince danced every dance until 2 
o'clock in the morning, first with the Governor's lady 
and daughter, and then with the other ladies. He 
expressed. himself as highly pleased with the New 
Brunswick ladies. 

“ He left Frederickton on board the Forest Queen 
at 6 o'clock this morning, but was delayed half an 
hour by the fog, during which he gave a prize to 
some Indian canoes for a race, which was a very 
exciting one. The Indians presented him with a 
canoe, a set of paddles and a spear, which were ac- 





cepted. 

“He arrived here at 2 o'clock, landing in a part 
of the city called Carleton, w hich was decorated | 
with triumphal arches. ‘The people unharnessed the | 
horses and drew his carriage through the streets. He | 
<n embarked on board the Styx for Hants- | 

# The Prince on the steamer to-day was very 
affable—conversing with the passengers and bor- 
rowing books from them. He indulges in the habit 
of smoking age 

‘THE PRINCE AT COBOURG. 

“The following important telegram has been | 
received by the Postmaster-General from the Hon. | 
John Rose :—‘ It is proposed that his Royal High- | 
ness the Prince of Wales shall go to Cobourg on the 
evening of the 6th of September ; sleep there ; go to | 
Peterboro’ and Port Hope next day; and thence to 


> 
Toronto. 


| After all has be 


“4 TEMPERANCE DEMONSTRATION IN HONOUR OF 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

“The members of the various temperance or- 
ganisations in Montreal took early action in reference 
to a demonstration during the visit of the Prince of 
Wales. Saturday, the 25th inst., is the day ap- 


inted for o the P and i 
poit era Raid Crystal ‘alace, inaugu- 


fie 


eee ere se teal: 


other appropriate pieces, as the Prince 

their lines. The young are making 

additions to their numbers in a 

a Mp ect in holiday 
with flags and banners, they will weleome 

to the British throne to this beautiful Island City. 


We are also informed that delegations of children 
are to come in from the country ; a special session 
of the Grand Division Sons of emperance will be 


held, and all temperance men from the country are 
expected to join m the demonstration.” 


dinner be given, and fireworks be Le iy No 
doubt this is as it should peters ee“ 
was a good deal of sense in what an old 

farmer said to me—“ We're “ee deal of time 
and money, and I don’t suppose the Prince will care 
much for it, because it can’t be equal to what he 
gets in the old country. If he wants to enjoy the 
place, he should just go and see the regular shows— 
the rapids and the falls, and the lake on the moun- 
tain, and such like; and when he’s worked 
them off, he might take his rifle and fishin 

and go right into the backwoods, and bunk out 
how he could, and then he'll see what is to be seen, 
and what he can’t see any-way else; but if we go 
in for an imitation of the old country, we can’t 
come up to it, nor near it, and he'll think Canada a 
poor place at best.” This is a view which seems to 
be very generally taken: and I was to hear 
that some of the best fishing about the 
Saguenay was being strictly preserved until the 
Prince had fished it. 

The “Great Eastern ” has caused far more excite- 
ment in the States than in En and on the 
whole there is a very kindly feeling towards her : 
a feeling which, if the accounts we hear are true, 
must have been rather tried. Her usual ill-luck 
| seems to have attended her: besides several minor 


| complaints from the sight-seers, ‘a two days’ trip 


which she took from New York seems to have been 
a complete failure. She was crowded with passen- 
gers, and started not long after the time appointed ; 
but by some singular mismanagement, the tap of one 
of the water-tanks was left running, and water became 
soscarceas to be sold forten cents a glass; and tomake 
matters worse, this wasted water flooded the store- 
rooms, so that provisions became proportionately 
dear. Next it rained cinders, a common occurrence 
in a steamer, but this unlucky ship seems to have 
had a heavier fall than usual; and owing to the 
scarcity of water, washing was almost out of 
the question. In fact, from first to last she was un- 
fortunate, and some ‘soreness has been felt in 
consequence ; but I gather, not , that the 
Americans wish her well, though they are naturally 
irritated against the directors. I think the general 
| tone may be said to be condensed into the following 
sentence from a New York paper :—* We heartily 
| wish success to the Great Eastern, but we fear she 
has fallen into bad hands.” 

Business in Canada is much more active than it 
has been for some time ; and Toronto in particular 
looks more alive than it did last year, when many 
| of the shops were shut: it is just now recovering 
from the depression caused by the removal of the 
seat of Government. Volunteering has taken @ 
fresh start lately, and the corps are in full work. 
The “ Chicago Zouaves ” paid a visit here the week 
before last, when they became most popular. The 
system of American rifie-shooting is very different to 
ours, both in the weapons and the use of them. 
en sal id, we can only come to the 
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conclusion, that their system is best for short ranges 
—ours for long. I hope, however, to be at a rifle- 
match next week, when I can give a fuller account. 





HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 





Suxce our last notice of Mr. Glover's pamphlet on 
the above subject, a report of the Commission, has 
appeared in the “Times,” stati t the foundations 
Pe par re eee 
length completed up to quay at en 

year was 1 147 feet, that the length is to be 1,800; 
feet, to be leted in 1864,that it is to cost 
£650,000, of which £392,097, or nearly £400,000, 
has already been spent. Now we are naturally led 


to ask what is the meaning of this notice ? Does it | 7, 


that the Dover harbour of refuge will be 

pn te in 1864 at a cost of £650,000, or only 
that the present contracts will be finished by 

time, and that the whole cost up to that point will 

be £650,000? That is to say, in 1864they will have 

done 1,800 feet, or 600 yards, ata cost of £650,000; 

i i i Is it intended 


point, for if the latter, then practically there will be 
0 harbour of refuge at Dover. If the former, then 
we come back to the old rule-of-three sum, and ask 
the question,—If it takes twenty years to 

300 yards (the easiest portion, in shoal water, and 
near the shore) ata cost of £650,000, what will 
it require to finish 3,300 yards of the same 
the latter 2,700 of which will be out in the 
deep? A century, and millions upon millions, 
be the answer. We are the more induced to 
refer to this, seeing that another work of 
magnitude, and of probably similar 


> 





great | and Russians took it, and, in order to destroy it, 
\ 3 pretensions, is | filled in the passage between one end of the island, 
advocated, as seen by a late debatein the | and the main bar immediately formed before the 
Commons, viz., 2 harbour of refuge in | other entrance, and the 





while Dame Nature, and Experience, more eminent , build on a sandy foundation is a dangerous 


still, contradicts them all. And therefore, taking ment! 


Yes, if veutlilis teat eranewdioen: 


Nature and common sense for our guide, combined | it. But if cradles, which will create still more 


with skill and scientific know 
further to consider the principles upon -which such 
a plan can be carried out. 

First of all, as to the nature of the harbour itself. 
It should be what is termed an Island Harbour, i.c., 
a harbour screened by an island at a proper distance. 
This is Nature’s plan. For instance, what better 
er sce —_—— —* than Ventnor Bank, 

ind the of Wight? “At Oban, the trade,” 
says the Tidal Harbour Commissioners’ report, “ has 
wonderfully increased, because it has a bay with 
one hundred acres of good anchorage, well sheltered 
by the opposite Isle of Kerera. So with Loc! 
arbett. At the western entrance of the Loch is 
the Island of Trien, forming the harbour of 
Ardpatrick, in which the revenue cruisers will be 
found safely riding when the heaviest gales blow in 
the Sound of Jura.” Examples upon examples 
might be multiplied over the wold to show how, 
either upon a large or a small scale, Nature works 
in the same manner. 

Our readers will remember the poet’s picture of a 
harbour in former days. We give it in the well- 
known translation by Dryden :— 

“ Within the long recess there lies a bay, 
An island shades it from the rolling sea, 
And forms a port secure for ships to ride.” 
Of this nature was Tyre, the queen of the sea, till | 
destroyed by Alexander the Great, who connected 
the island by a set of works which stopped up one 
channel, and the other then silted up. 

One other remarkable instance will be found of 
the value of an island before a river's mouth, and 
the difference that resalted from changing a double 
entrance into a single one in the case of Wismar, in 
Mecklenburg. This port, screened by a small 
island, was used by the Swedish admiral at all times. 
About one hundred and fifty years ago the Danes 








port became completely 


Filey Bay. ‘This plan comes with great recommen- | deteriorated. It must be self-evident that, with two | 


dations from eminent engineers ; or, in other words, 


Our readers may not be aware that Filey Bay is a | 


place-on our north-eastern coast about seven miles 
anda half from Flamborough Head, where a bold 

called Filey Brigg advances into 
the sea, forming a kind of hook ; behind. or to the 
southward of this hook, some small coasters occa- 
sionally ride, sheltered from the north-west, but open 
to all other winds. This it is proposed to convert into 
a harbour of refuge, by prolonging this hook a la 
Dover toward the south-east. 

It is not our intention to enter into the pros and 
ems of the selection of this spot—whether, as the 
“Times” says, the harbour is liable to silt up, or 
whether, as our contemporary the “Saturday 
Review,” while snubbing the “Times,” partially 
admits, “that in a north-easter there would be 
danger of a ship getting ashore at the bottom of the 
bay, before she could alter her course so as to bring 
up in sheltered water.” Into these discussions we 


will not enter, but simply into the general principle. | 


First, that all ports with one entrance are usually 
dangerous ship-traps : either the opening is too wide, 








and then, with the wind on shore, the vessels are | 


liable to be wrecked by the swell within the harbour ; 


to be lost at the entrance—as at Ramsgate, for 
example—or else, n order effectually to avoid this, 
the expense on the present system is preposterous. 
What we require is harbours of refuge where a 
ship may enter and find shelter, and get out again 
under any wind, and these at no immoderate cost. 
Now, the question is, Can this be done? Where so 
many plans have already failed, we will not venture 
to predict success, but we say it ought to be tried, and 


continue proceeding on the beaten track of disgraceful 
failure. We say that we should not be prepared to 
listen toan engineer in these matters, merely because 
he is “ eminent,” for twenty other eminent engineers 
will be found to contradict him and each other, 


1 
entrances in different directions, ships can enter in 


all winds, and obtain a good lee in one part or the | amount 


| laying an i longitudinall 
| neue, oan Ghee-ies direction as the tide of the 


ledge, we propose eddies, and attract more sand, can be fixed there for 


In the words of Captain 
Spratt, . C.B., “In fact, you help nature to 
raise dry land out of shallow water, and form an 
embankment just where you require it.” 

One of the reasons why these sand banks do not 
of themselves rise higher is, that the tops are par- 


h | tially beaten down by the waves es the rising and 


falling tide exposes them more or less to the action 
of the breakers. If, then, an island could once be 
formed in this way, not merely would shelter and a 
double-mouthed harbour be created, but a clear 


to the usual plan, 
they are parallel with the direction of the tide of 
river, the farther they advance the more directly 
they cross that of the tide of the sea, and hence 
eddies are formed at the very mouth, which create 
an increased it of sand there; whereas, by 
itudinally opposite to the 


sea, and at a proper distance off, the sea, which 


| hitherto washed over the tops of the sandbanks, dis- 


tributing them in all directions, is confined within 
the channel between the mouth of the river and 
the island, causing a scour thereby, which carries 
any extra sand out into the open sea, the tide acting 
both up and down. 

Should this mode of creating islands in the sea 
be found ical, by the above or similar con- 
trivances, then works upon a still greater scale might 
be ventured on; and even the Goodwin Sands them- 
selves be made available for the shelter and ity, 
instead of the destruction, of many an ill-fated 
craft. Yarmouth roadstead, too, would be converted 
into one of the finest harbours of refuge in the 
world. As to cost of construction, it may be gener- 
ally stated at about one year’s interest of the 
required should the same work be done in 


other of the water. The entrances, too, may be | solid masonry, to say nothing of the saving of time 
| | ann Rennie 


much smaller than where there is only one. 

Of the value of engineering opinions on this 
subject, there is a curious instance in the case of the 
Tyne. Mr. Glover, it appears, was induced to go 
down to Newcastle some years ago, and proposed a 
plan for raising an artificial island at a certain dis- 
tance before the mouth of the river. The eminent 
engineer of the Tyne navigation said to him at 
once :—“ Sir, it is evident you are not a sailor; no 
sailor would think of such a thing as that.” Capt. | 








Balloch, however, who happens to be a sailor, and } 
a well known one too, advocates just such a prin | 
ciple. Mr. Calver, of the Admiralty, begins to see | 
its practical bearings, and many other sailors have 
reported similarly, though not in precisely so many | 
words. But the conservancy mind is somewhat | 
obtuse on the one hand, and obfuscated by the 
opinions of eminent engineers on the other, while 
professional jealousy often distorts the mental | 
vision of many otherwise capable and highly-gifted 
men. Supposing, however, the form of harbours 
now advocated to be the best, then comes the prac- 
tical question—Can artificial harbours be so con- 
structed? . We again reply, the attempt, at least, 


| ought to be made, and there are several modes of 
or else they are too narrow, and then they are liable | ing i 


1h 
Captain Sleigh’s improved plan of floating break- 


| waters would materially assist, if they did not com- 


pletely answer. Concrete laid in caissons might 
possibly succeed; but it is desirable as much as 
possible to follow nature, and to avail ourselves of 


| her hints and appliances. Now, at some distance 


over-against the mouth of rivers will generally be 


| Seen during low water a space of sand, commonly 


. | called a bar. 
that where so much is at stake, it is criminal to | 


remove this; whereas, it should be considered, 
generally speaking, as an index or intimation where 
to constract an island ; for here it is generally that 
the sand and soil held in suspension is deposited 
by the eddies which are formed by the meeting of 
the tides of the river and those of the sea. But to 


The grand object generally is to | 


Tae BroveH MemoriaL.—A: to the benevo- 
lent, on behalf of those who are considered to have 
just claims upon oursympathy, are generally success- 
ful in our good old city of Manchester, and that of 
last night—an amateur dramatic performance, in 
augmentation of the fund now raising for the benefit 
of the family of the late Mr. R. Brough—will be 
found not the least among the number. On such 


| occasions we are all ready to accept what is offered 


with cheerfulness, and with that sort of grace which 


| has the strongest faith in good motive. We smile 


approvingly upon the amiable petty larceny of our 
Charitable Bazaars,” and are ready to clap our 
hands, laugh heartily, and admire most liberally, 
the histrionic efforts of our actor for the hour. 


_ Truth to say, the performances are not always-equal 
should 


to what we expect from the members of a 
penny “gaff,”"—we are often inclined to laugh when 


it is intended we should weep, and to become 


melancholy under the influences of what is supposed 
to be the humonr of the night; but then each and 
all are paving their way with good intentions, and 
weturn ourthoughtstothe happy result—to the relief 
of the heart-weary—to the hope that is to replace 
desolation—to the strength that is to arise out of 
kindly recognition ; and so every one before as well 
as behind the curtain goes home satisfied that another 
good thing has been accomplished. It is only just 
to say that in the arrangements for last evening 
more than ordinary dramatic gifts were observable. 
In the first the selections were judiciously 
made from the farcical rather than the tragic drama ; 
and, secondly, a considerable portion of those 
engaged consisted of gentlemen who, as members 
of the “London Savage Club,” have, on 
similar occasions, won critical favour, and 
whose daily experience. has much to do with 
art and artist life. These tlemen, Messrs. 
J. H. Byron, E. Falconer, Leicester Bucking- 
ham, J. H. Holingshead, F. Talfourd, and others 
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introduced to us an admirable piece of burlesque 
humour, entitled “The Forty Thieves,” at which 
none but such as are fit for treasons, stratagems, 


and spoils, could do otherwise than laugh with an | 


involuntary gusto. It was an exhibition to be 
thoroughly enjoyed by those who understand the 
healthy blessing of laughter. The more so because 
we had no qualms of conscience in laughing at the 
caricature of such a story. It is that sort of quarry 
to which we should be glad to see our burlesque 
sharpshooters confining -themselves, rather than 
running a-muck at noble sentiment and lofty 
a making grimaces at brilliant fancy, and 
thus 

the truly beautiful. “The Forty Thieves” is a subject 
—— thoroughly legitimate,—as much so as 
would be that of “Blne Beard,” or “Alonzo the 
Brave and the Fair Imogene ;” but oh! ye Gentiles! 
oh! ye genii of the midnight lamp! do not be- 
spatter the fair Swan of Avon, nor kindred spirits 
who have taught us, and are there to teach those 
who follow us, the noble uses of immortal verse. 
The theatre was greatly crowded, and we understand 
that, after all expenses are paid, there will be some- 
thing like £250 to be handed over to the fund. 
All honour to those who have promoted, and carried 
out so pleasantly, an object so worthy !—“ Manches- 
ter Examiner.” 

Tue Swepensorcians.—Among the more strik- 
ing features of intelligence connected with 
religious literature, is the outbreak of a quarrel 
among that singular people, described by the 
poet Crabbe as walking between heaven and 
earth—the Swedeuborgians. It appears that Mr. 
Harris, a medium of high character from America, 
hasdared to question the infallibility of Swedenborg, 
apropos of which the following has been circulated. 
As a handbill, our readers will agree with us that 
it is worthy of preservation, at least, as a literary 
curiosity :—‘ Harris's chief opponents, his most 
bitter caluminators, his most vindictive enemies, are 
the Swedenborgians of England and America. 
Who is it guilty in this nineteenth century of 
behaviour so unseemly and so mean? It is an 
outcast set ; a sect who for its own heresies cannot 
boast of the recognition of any one of the ac- 
knowledged churches of Christendom. But are you 
surprised at this? I am not. Thank God I am 
where I am, without passing through the Arctic 
Regions of Swedenborgianism! the most incon- 


gruous, effeminate, and pedantic of all the little | 


sects that ever struggled for place and power on 
this sect-ridden earth. Who are these Sweden- 
borgians that go simpering through society, holding 
their hands up in horror at this doctrine, and 
shaking their heads nervously at that heresy ? 
Where do they congregate? What grand deeds 
have they wrought? Where shall we go to catch 


the echoes of their grand songs, or the traces of | 


their missionary enthusiasm? I cannot find them. 
They have some dull-looking chapels; but where 
are their congregations? Where are these Sweden- 
borgians? ‘They are dying out. It is right they 
should die out. They never had any robust nealth; 
they were sickly in infancy, delicate in youth ; 
feeble in manhood; their whole life has been a 
peevish consumption. Go into a Swedenborgian 
chapel, hear the singing, listen to the sermon—all 
cold, cold, cold! No joy dwells there. They are 
held together by a creed, which is a profane analysis 
of Deity, and over which their Noble, and Mason, 
and Tulk tore each other. They beat out their 
thin creed Sunday after Sunday, till even their own 
disciples grow tired of the process. They never 
burnt anybody to death; no, they never had fire 
enough among them to singe a sinner; how, then, 
can they be expected to consume a saint. They only 
irritate themselves over Haris with a critical 
snivelling spite. They cannot pray; they can only 
present ceremonial addresses to the Almighty; they 
cannot preach, they can only elaborate, in artificial 
chasteness, the scholastic theology which has been 
handed down to them. They are dying out, not 
Lecause they have no truth on their side, but because 
they are without religion, and have forgot the living 
God. The best among them admit and deplore this. 
Many great men have suffered in their disciples, but 
none more than Swedenborg. Swedenborgians 
have murdered their master, and call the world to 
worship at his tomb.” 


owering, through ridieule, our reverence for | 





| UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Tue Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmway. 
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CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derpvty-Cratmay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


| SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies 
| effected prior to the 31st December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as 


is the case in mutaal societies. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Sam Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 15s. 139 lis. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the ig sys 
of the Policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages, one half of the annual Premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 31st December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s. Od, all of which has been invested in 
Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mail, 8.W. 


P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





NOTICE.—* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 
LEA AND PERRINS’ 
$6 wore ESTERSHIRE SAUCE” is pro- 
nounced by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable 
addition to every variety of dish. 
ae See the names of Lea and Pexerss upon every Label, 
Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. Crossk and BLacKEWELL, London; and 
by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
Sole Manufacturers— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 





| (YHOICE of aSERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 

—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1830. A superior description of servants are 
waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for character to their last place. Female servants of 
good character obtain immediate engagements, and may pay 
after ; to general servants (who may be engaged as cooks or 
housemaids if competent) no charge. There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Servants 
required for Free Emigration. 








Q W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
| Je WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
| OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
| Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
| for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 

and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
eamp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portihanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertewn (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing, CURED by a registered 





(By Order) 
I R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. T. J. Davis, Chemist, Rhosmaen-street, 

Liandilo, Dec. 16th, 1859.—** Marry’s Cottage, near Liandilo, 
Dec. 15, 1859.—Sir,—I have been for fifteen months afflicted 
with confirmed asthma, attended with violent I 
have tried nearly all supposed ‘ies without any 4 
but, providentially, I am happy to inform you that I was 
considerably relieved by takiag two boxes. of Dr. Locock’s 
Pulmonic Wafers. You can make this puablic.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Wimtram Jexxrys, Calvinistic Methodist 
Minister. To. Mr, T. J. Davis, Chemist, Liandilo.” 

Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAPERS give 
relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, consamption, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. Price Is. 12, 28, 9d, 
and lis. per box. ‘They have a pleasant taste. Sold by 
all cruggists. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
on PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
| Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
j mable valve in ing and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Guise, and ia ing the Breath 
and fragrant. r 





pure 
It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 
2s. 9d. per box, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 

This Royally-pati onised and Ladies’ esteemed Specitic exerts 
the most soothing, cooling, aud purifying action on the Skin, 
eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, 
produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a softness and 
‘delicacy of Skin.—Price 4s. 64. and 8s. 64. per bottle 

Cavtios.—The only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ROWLANDS'” pr ing that of the Article on the. 
Wrapper or Label. 

Seki by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

Beware of Spurious Lnitations. 





Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 
such cases. Consultation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Seven to Eight in the Evening, at 1, Harewood Place, 
Harewood Square, N.W. 

Consultation by letter to M.D., enclosing five shillings’ 


worth of stamps, attended to. 
] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
CHILDREN’S COMPLAINTS.—While the weekly 
return of mortality shows a decrease of deaths from small- 
pox, it displays an alarming increase in fatal cases of measles 
and searlatina. Such unfortunate issues would not result 
were mothers and nurses to rub’ Holloway’s Ointment upon 
the glands of the neck and upper part of the chest when 
symptoms of scarlet fever or measles first appear, or even 
after the eruption has come out. The Ointment, penetrat- 
ing through the skin to the glands, always stimulates them 
to throw out a full eraption; which is the safety-valve of 
both diseases. Holloway’s Pills also should be given to 
| lessen the fever, to reduce the irritation of the throat, and 
| to quieten the congh, which are most distressing to all 
suffering from these complaints. 











Just Published, the 140th Thousand, Price Is., post free 
from the Anthor, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Preyention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 


“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”"—JDaily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. 





| of society by whom the book 


“We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.”"—Sen, Evening Paper. 
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‘ WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, THE 271m INSTANT. 





To be had at all respectable Libraries, in one vol., crown 8vo., neatly bound in cloth. 


CAPTAIN BRAND OF THE 


CENTIPEDE 


A PIRATE OF EMINENCE IN THE WEST INDIES, 
His Loves and Exploits; together with some Account of the Singular Manner ‘n wich he Departed this Life. 
Br LIEUTENANT H. A WISE, U.S.N. (HARRY GRINGO), Author of “Loo Gringo,” and “Tales for the Marines.” 
The above is an English Copyright Edition, and it is believed will fully sustain the very great reputation the Author has acquired in America as a writer of 


Sea Novels. 


In one vol., post Svo., sg bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUN 


DARY OF ANOTHER 


WORLD. 


An enlarged English Copyright Edition. By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


In proof of the great popularity of this Work, and the interest which it has excited, it is only necessary to observe that ten editions have been sold within a 
very short time in America. In the present edition the author (who is now residing in England) has introduced a considerable quantity of new matter. 


LONDON: TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





ON AND AFTER THE Ist OF SEPTEMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A 
SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 
“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered. This 
“‘ Directory,” when complete, will be the oNLY, and most valuable, Book or REFERENCE on 
the subject ever offered to the public. 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subscriber to “‘TuHe Lirerary Gazerre” at a considerable reduction from the 
published price. 

Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 
upon application, tosuch as have not already received them, addressed to The Editor of ‘“‘ THE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in ‘‘ The Educational 
Directory.” 





NOTICE.—FOURTH EDITION REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
One Vol., post Svo., 10s. 6d. 


MIRIAM MAY. A Romance of Real Life. 


“This Book has been the talk of the Season.”—Morning Post. 


NOW READY, NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED, WITH PORTRAIT, 18s. 


The TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of Dr. WOLFF. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Mr. GLADSTONE. 


THE GREAT SPORTING WORK BY THE OLD SHEKARRY. 
Second Edition, with Numerous plates, 21s. 


see HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


By “H. A. L.” THE OLD SHEKARRY. 
“The Old Shekarry is the greatest hunter since the days of Nimrod.”—Bell’s Life. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 








| THE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND W INDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 


| circalation in Buckinghamshire. Vide inst Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19, 000; Bucks Chroniele, 6,460. 





New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps, 

HE TREATISE, GABRJEL on the 

“LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their NEW SYS- 
TEM, and may be had, gratis, on application at Messrs. 
Gabriel's Establishments— 

110, REGENT STREET, West (next Mechi’s) ; 
33 anp 34, LUDGATE HILL, Crryr. 


Particularly observe the name, and that the entrance is up 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 

Established 1894—See Diplom: 
And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS.—A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 
Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

Messrs. GABRIEL call attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GU M-COLOCRED INDIA-RUBBER as a base for 
GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED MINERAL TEETH and 
FLEXIBLE GUMS. 

The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. One set generally will lasta life time. Neither stumps 
nor teeth are extracted ; sharp are avoided, an amount 
of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous) are 

obtained; together with much greater ease and comfort, 
arising from the utter absence of” metal, while from the 
flexibility of the agent employed pressure is entirely ob- 
viated. It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
the mouth than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 
free from either taste or smell, mastication and articulation 
— guaranteed, even in cases where other methods have 

ed, ‘ 


The best materials, with first-class workmanship only em- 
ployed, and are supplied at less than half-the ordinary 


cost. 
American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s; the sef. 


,EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, Is. 
and 2s, 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas Keatixe, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's 
Churehyard, E.C. 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’ S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” NOR- 
TON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and general ape- 
rient; are mild in their operation; safe under. any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now “bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Soli 
in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in 
the kingdom. 


Cavtioy.—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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